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KATHEMMA, STRIPPED TQ FIGHTING TRIM. 


By J. T. ROWLAND 


T noon on Saturday, July 27th,-two cruising power boats 
A of the Yachtsmen’s Club, of Philadelphia, swung out into 

the Delaware River, off the foot of Market Street, and took 
their positions to cross the line for the 700-odd-mile drive to Ber- 
muda. They were the Kathemma, owned by Commodore W. C. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, and the Dream, owned by Charles L. 
Lagen, of the same city. 

Both boats were stripped down to fighting trim, the Kathemma 
(which measures 51 feet over all) having had her large forward 
cabin removed and the space which it formerly occupied boarded 
over and covered with canvas. The false stack likewise had been 
taken off, so that the boat was capable of doing service as a sub- 
marine, to quote “Doc” Street, her commander, without carrying 
away any deck fittings or other obstructions. A heavy V-shaped 
coaming had been built on her forward dezk in case she did take 
one or two green ones in the “dusting” which the Gulf Stream 
usually provides during this race. 

Aft, on the small steering deck, two large gasolene tanks were 
located, securely fastened down by lashings to eye-bolts in the 
deck, and extra tanks had also been put in below, which filled up 
most of the after cabin, but gave one a sense of security in arriv- 
ing at the destination. 

For small boats we—for the writer may as well state here 
that he was one of the crew of Kathemma—carried two dories 
nested on the cabin top. The whole appearance of the boat was 
calculated to give the impression that we were bound around Cape 
‘lorn or for the South American Torpedo Boat Station, at least, 
vet the mild scorn with which some of us may have regarded these 

laborate preparations were turned to admiration for the “old 
iian’s” far-sightedness some time before we finally succeeded in 
--ghting the low hills of Bermuda. 

The Dream was less pretentiously equipped. She carried 
ler regular boats and her false stack, though she had no deck 


obstructions which. required to be removed. She is only forty | 
feet long, and impresses one chiefly by her chunky, high-sided % 


appearance. Someone volunteered the prediction that she would 
roll like a barrel and “Doc” glanced at our own moderate free- 


board and smiled grimly. The event proved the prediction. It i 
also proved, however, that a boat may be so designed that she } 


will roll easily up to a certain point but know when to stop. 
A glance at Dream’s intericr accommodations satisfied one that 
the sacrifice to stability was at least not wasted, because a more 


comfortable and attractive little boat of her inches was never | 


designed. 

Those of us who are used to sailing races rather missed the 
excitement of jockeying for the start, but once across the line, 
with the engine opened up full and a crisp nor’west breeze on 
our quarter, we turned to and set the dipping-lug sail, which 
was carried on a small mast stepped on top of the cabin house 
forward. This gave her a little list, and made us feel more at 
home. For the rest, it was just a case of steer straight and use 
as little helm as possible, and the engine-room force did the rest. 

The familiar landmarks of the river dropped astern one after 
the other. By nine o'clock in the evening we were well down in 
the lower bay, with the Cape May Light looming on the port 
bow. Suddenly from the darkness astern came the whirr as of 
an aeroplane motor, and a powerful masthead light flashed out 
close down to the water. A couple of minutes later the port and 
starboard lights of our pursuer were also visible, and while we 
were speculating what kind of a marine monster it was the little 
Black Duck shot up alongside and slowed down her engines. 
She is about the same size as the Dream and is a cruising boat, 
but her powerful, twin-screw propelling plant shoots her over 
the water at something better than fourteen knots. She in- 


formed us that the Dream had passed Ship John Light at 7.30, 


by which we knew that we were just about saving our time, be- 
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DREAM, THE WINNER, WAS ONLY 40 FEET LONG AND IMPRESSED ONE CHIEFLY BY HER CHUNKY, HIGH-SIDED APPEARANCE, 


cause we had passed the same mark at 6.30 and we had to give 
the Dream fourteen hours for the 700 miles. 

When the Black Duck had swept around our bow and was 
buzzing away back toward land, we headed out across Overfalls 
Shoal and took our departure at 11.30 from a point determined 
by cross bearings on Five Fathom Bank Lightship and the shore 
light of Cape May—then laid a course for the Islands. 

A high glass and a clear dawn seemed to presage fine weather 
for our little jaunt, and whatever may be said of the latter part 
of the trip, Old A®gir certainly outdid himself to make smooth 
the way into his clutches. All day Sunday and Sunday night 
Kathemma ran like a trolley car in a groove. With morning 
- and afternoon sights for longitude and meridian altitude for 
our latitude, it was an easy matter to check up on the dead reck- 
oning and lay a course which would just about compensate for 
the northeast drift of the Gulf Stream. This, by the way, we 
encountered at a surprisingly short distance from the shore, 
only about 70 miles, if I remember correctly. The border of 
the Stream was evidently shifting, because the fellows on the 
Dream told us that when they crossed it there were swirls and 
eddies which were eating into the solid green water on the land- 
ward side like a tide rip coming up through the Race. 

Monday morning dawned bright, with more promise, how- 
ever, of a breeze, and shortly before noon the wind came more 
westerly,.making rather a nasty little cross-chop, in which 
Kathemma plunged and bucked and otherwise showed her dis- 
gust and intolerance of the uncompromising will which drove 
her at the same speed through rough water and smooth. She 
also began to roll a trifle, but fetched up on her bearings in a 
way to indicate that there was a limit eyen to a power boat’s 


. cussedness. 


The observations taken this day put us in a position some 
ten miles to the east of a straight line from Overfalls to Ber- 
* muda, whereupon the course was changed half a point more to 
the south. It was the opinion of Mr. Young and the writer, 
who together constituted the navigating department, that our 
tendency to work off the course was due more to the sling of the 
right-hand propeller than it was to the Gulf Stream, and this 
with all due respect to our helmsmen, who, to do justice, were 
usually so engrossed in their work that we would have to pry 
them away from the wheel at the end of the trick. But there 
are limits to the accuracy of hand and mind as. an automatic 
machine, and it is not the easiest thing in the world to be sure 
always that your vessel’s head swings as much to starboard of 
. the course as it just did, against your will, to port. 

By Monday afternoon the wind had worked around pretty 
well westerly and freshened into a reefing breeze, kicking up a 
' Gulf Stream chop with a quartering sling to it which gave us 
some good sport. We rigged extra backstays on the little 
signal mast and dropped the lugsail down a bit so as not to 
carry the whole business away. Although-I doubt very much 


if this sail materially increased our speed in anything but a wind 
dead astern, it gave the watch on deck something to do and 
steadied our good ship enough so that one could take a step or 
two without colliding with half a dozen sharp corners and re- 
moving large portions of cuticle from various tender parts of 
the anatomy. 

The sun set behind a windy-looking cloud bank, and all 
around the circle of the horizon there hung the typical, piled-up 
thunderheads of the Gulf Stream. Soon after dark vivid streaks 
of lightning unaccompanied by thunder would flash out and 
reveal for a-moment the serried structure of the sky. We be- 
came gradually more and more conscious of a heavy ground 
swell heaving in from the southwest. There was in the air 
a curious oppressive quality which foretells to primitive beasts 
and sailormen the approach of trouble. When I was called for 
the morning watch the glass was steady and the wind had mod- 
erated, but there was no denying a curious sense of uneasiness 
which no amount of scientific observation could have driven out 
of our minds, and I was not surprised when just at sunrise there 
loomed up in the southwest an ugly-looking squall, flanked by 
thunderheads north and south. The sail had been taken down 
during the watch before, so there was no chance to divert our 
minds by making the preparations which one would on a sailing 
vessel. There was nothing to do but just stand and take it— 
and take it we did! Rain in sheets, driven by a wind which 
must have attained a velocity of 60 or 70 miles an hour, scoured 
our decks and washed the smarting, caustic Gulf Stream salt 
from our faces. 

“This is fine,” said the Skipper, and added, “A clearing 
shower,” when the light began to show through from the west 
and our first heavy squall passed on its way eastward. It left, 
however, a mountainous sea in its wake, which, personally, I 
could hardly believe was the product of any one flurry, and it 
was not long before number two hove in sight. 

After an hour or two we had lost count, both of the number 
and respective direction of these cheerful visitors, but one thing 
which is quite clear in my mind is that, while the wind mod- 
erated considerably between them, it was only on a comparative 
scale, and the sea, after each squall, leapt up to a still more 
exaggerated size until someone suggested that the Kathemma 
had chosen the wrong vocation and ought to be voted a member 
of the Alpine Club. What made it really objectionable was the 
short chop running over the top of the ground swell and at 
varying angles to it, so that one could not meet every sea prop- 
erly. The result was that about eight o’clock we took one beauty 
green and carried away a ventilator and half-flooded out the engine 
room. This water, of course, ran down into the bilge, and 
although we heard it slopping around down there everyone was 
too busy on deck to pump it out immediately. 

When this had been done the damage was already accom- 
plished, because, unknown to us on deck, the auxiliary feed 
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pipe which. led forward under the flooring had been torn loose 
and was leaking gasolene into the bilge as fast as a half-inch 
diameter pipe can. 

Along toward noon the sea became so bad that we had to 
alter our course and steer practically on the wind. -This, we 
knew, was throwing us west of our course, but, while it was not 
possible to determine accurately, it seemed likely that the heave 
of the sea and our leeway would compensate for this deviation 
from course. 

Then came the real catastrophe. The second feed pipe broke 
and the engine stopped. Fortunately it was during a lull be- 
tween two squalls, because the boat immediately dropped into 
the trough of the sea and even a sea anchor forward with a 
scrap of sail aft were not able to make her head up into it at 
all. As a last resort we got her off before the wind under the 
lugsail (reefed) before the next squall came along, expecting 
every minute to hear the engine start up once more; but the 
unfortunate: fact developed that the spark coil and timer had got 
so well deluged when the engine-room ventilator was carried 
away that the motor would not start on the batteries. 

The only other alternative was to spin the motor enough to 
start it on the magneto, and anyone who has been shipmate with 
a heavy-duty, 25-horsepower marine engine knows that this is 
no light task, especially in the cramped and oil-besmeared en- 
gine room of a little power boat tossed about in a gale of wind. 

To abbreviate unpleasant facts, let me just state that it was 
not until nine o’clock next morning—after some nineteen hours’ 
cruising around under sail—that the motor finally got back on 
the job. 

Once started, it was, of course, all right, but the same could 
hardly be said of Kathemma’s crew, because half of us were 
exhausted with working in the engine room.under what certainly 
were about the most trying conditions that could be imagined, 
and the rest had a bad night of it trying to handle her after a 
fashion under sail so as not to get caught broadside on to the 
sea. 

We often thought of the little Dream, and hoped most de- 
voutly that she was not having the same trouble, because, by all 
the gods of. the sea, the most exasperatingly helpless and nerve- 
racking coffin that man ever put off from the beach in is a 
power boat with the engine disabled. Our superior size was 
a considerable advantage. In fact, I doubt if Kathemma would 
actually have rolled over unless a comber had struck her fair 
amidships. We gave her some rather good tests, inadvertently, 
when she would take a notion to broach to; and although I after- 
ward found the charts in the top shelf of the main cabin wet 
with gasolene which had rolled up out of the bilge, she came 
back every time right side up. 

There was one thing which took our mind off the weather 
to a considerable extent, namely, the uneasiness lest someone 
might thoughtlessly strike a light below, or that the magneto 





THE CREW OF KATHEMMA WHEN BERMUDA WAS FINALLY SIGHTED DEAD AHEAD. 








HAS ANYTHING BEEN FORGOTTEN ? 


sparking at the brushes, after the engine had started again, might 
ignite a whiff of the gasolene-impregnated air, which was the 
only kind Kathemma boasted below in her then battened-down 
condition. Such an event would have relieved us of any more 
worry save of the hereafter. 

A few minutes after noon on Wednesday the sun broke 
through, and, although the horizon was only visible intermit- 
tently, Mr. Young and I managed to get a reading on our arcs, 
which, when worked out as ex-meridian sights, gave the same 
latitude within a very few miles. As we had been helpless now 
for some twenty hours and did not know how the currents might 
be setting, there was, of course, no way to calculate our longi- 
tude intelligently, so we could not lay off the course for Ber- 
muda, although we knew that we must be within 200 miles of 
there at the outside. 

We had lost considerable fuel, now pumped overboard, all 
hands were more or less exhausted and sickened from the stench 
of gasolene, so we decided to play the game safe and run down 
our latitude by dead reckoning and then put her east, true, and 
keep on that heading until we struck Bermuda. This would, 
of course, mean going around the two sides of a right-angle 
triangle instead of cutting across the hypothenuse, but condi- 
tions seemed to justify the action. One must maintain a certain 
sense of proportion even in a race, and (not to mince matters) 
we knew perfectly well that if nineteen hours of drift had not 
lost us the race things must be very black, indeed, for the Dream. 

At any rate we ran south until about five o’clock, then put 
her on east (true). As luck would have it, we had no sooner 
done the latter than the sun broke through for the second time 
that day and we caught a longitude sight, which placed us 
about 80 miles west of Bermuda. This must have meant that 
we were considerably to the west of our course when we first 
headed south, rather a curious fact when one considers that 
the wind had been westerly during the whole day previous; but 
I can only explain it on the grounds that we allowed rather too 
much for our leeway, and also (a much more important item) 
the counter current between the Gulf Stream and Bermuda must 
have been setting strongly southwest. Personally, I must con- 
fess that the existence of this current was not known to me 
before the race, but it was certainly suggested by the steep coam- 
ing sea which we encountered, and we were told at Bermuda 
that it is there and at times sets in an opposite direction to the 
Gulf Stream as strongly as two knots per hour. 

Wednesday night we seemed to have run out of the troubled 
area which the cyclonic disturbances. of the Gulf Stream pass 
over. The stars came out with unusual clearness, and Thursday 
dawned bright and clear, but still with no land in sight. This 





THE DECK OF KATHEMMA AFTER THE GALE, 


was rather contrary to’ expectations, and as the fuel was now 
getting at low tide in the tanks it’seemed wisest to wait and 
get our position accurately before going much farther, so we 
went ahead slowly, and when the sun was high enough succeeded 
in getting a series of time sights, which, when worked out by 
Sumner lines, put us still to the westward of Bermuda. Thus it 
only remained to keep on, and shortly after noon we raised the 
low land’ of the center of the Islands directly over the bow. 
For several hours we had seen some little clouds directly ahead 
which did not seem to move with the wind. These are the 
“mountains” of Bermuda, and in clear weather may be looked 
upon as an unfailing sign of land. 

When we got into St. George’s Harbor that afternoon the 
cordial welcome of our good hosts was only outdone by that 
which we received from our victorious competitors of the 
Dream, who had arrived the previous evening. It remained, 


BERMUDA LOOKED GOOD TO US AS WE ENTERED THE HARBOR. 


CAPTAIN “DOC” STREET TAKER A NAP IN THE DORY. 


however, to “Doc” Street, our captain, to make the bon mot 
of the occasion. 

“Charlie,” said he, ttrning to Captain Lagen, “you ought 
to change her name. It is not ‘Dream’ any more, it is ‘Realiza- 
tion.’ ” 

Our elapsed time for the trip was 126 hours, while the Dream 
took 105 hours and 19 minutes. Both of these passages were 
longer than any previous race, but it must be remembered that 
for two days the weather was terrific, blowing a gale of wind 
in which the Dream rode to a sea anchor and the Kathemma 
drove off helplessly before it. The distance also was some 49 
miles longer than the other races, being 719 nautical miles from 
Philadelphia, as against 670 from Sandy Hook. 

Dream wins the James Gordon Bennett Challenge Cup and 
$1,000 in cash. A return race was arranged back to Atlantic City, 
and though Kathemma finished ahead she did not save her time. 


THE PILOT TAKING US INTO ST. GEORGE’S HARBOR. 


How Patricia Won the Yacht Racing Union Cup 


BY HERBERT L. STONE 


HEN Commodore S. O. Richardson, Jr., of Toledo, of- 
W fered a cup to the Yacht Racing Union of the Great 
Lakes last winter, to revive international racing between 
Canada and the United States, it was not thought by the ma- 
jority of yachtsmen that the trophy would so quickly earn the 
prominent place it has through the brilliant and hard-fought 
series of races between Michicago, of the Chicago Yacht Club, 
and Patricia, the graceful little representative of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club of Toronto. 
When one saw the enthusiasm with which the two clubs 
entered into the contest and the good feeling existing between 
the crews of the two boats, as well as the general interest which 


the international event awakened, the need of such a trophy 
was at once apparent, and the greater seemed the shame that 
the Canada’s Cup, which has so long stood for such competition, 
should be locked up owing to the apparent ill-advised attitude 
of the last winners of the famous mug, which prevents further 
challenging by any Canadian club. The new trophy, howevef, 
was not meant to take the place of the older cup. No trophy 
can ever take the place of one which has so many honorable 
and hard-fought races to its credit as the Canada’s Cup. The 
tradition of some 20 years cannot be so lightly thrown aside. 
That the donor of the new cup realized this is shown in the deed 
of gift, which says, in substance, that in the event of active 
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instead of being for boats of Canada’s Cup race size, shall be 
for boats of Class R, or 20-foot rating—a provision which every 
lover of the older cup will appreciate. 

So much by way of introducing the new trophy. In the 
first series of races the Chicago Yacht Club was designated as 
the holding club and the Royal Canadian Yacht Club promptly 
challenged, naming the Class P boat, Patricia, an Owen de- 
signed boat built in 1911. The Chicago Yacht Club immediately 
formed a syndicate and ordered a new P boat designed by Wil- 
liam Gardner, which was built by Wood, of City Island. Before 
leaving for Chicago the new boat was tried out on Long Island 
Sound, where she captured the Manhasset Bay Cup against a 
field of the best P boats of the East. 

A comparison of the two boats, before the race, showed 





Michicago to be somewhat larger than the Canadian, with ap- 
parently more power, judging from her forward sections, more 
t sail area and more displacement. That she was fast was con- 


ceded, especially in a breeze to windward, where she was a regu- 
lar “whale” and probably the best boat of her size on this point 
, of sailing ever built. She could also carry her sail well in any 
. kind of a breeze. 
; Patricia, by her defeat of Seneca last September, had also 
| proved that she was a very fast boat. She is, to my mind, a 
, prettier boat than the Michicago, with fine lines, and while she 
) may have lacked some of Michicago’s power she showed herself 
1 remarkably stiff in a breeze and could carry her sail as long as 
the American boat. She carried about 60 feet less sail than the 
| latter, but had two suits that fitted to perfection. 
, To offset any advantage that Michicago might have on ac- 
count of size (the boats rated Michicago 31.00, Patricia 30.99), 
the Patricia had a crew that had sailed on her for two seasons, 
so that they knew the boat thoroughly from Norman Gooder- 
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MICHICAGO, THE DEFENDER FOR THE CHICAGO YACHT CLUB. 


competition for the Canada’s Cup arising after 1912, this trophy, - 








PATRICIA, WHICH CAPTURED THE YACHT RACING UNION. CUP FOR THE ROYAL 
CANADIAN YACHT CLUB. 


ham, her skipper and owner, down to the light-sails men. The 
subsequent racing proved the value of this and she was.almost 
perfectly handled. The crew of Michicago, on the other hand, 
had only been chosen a few days before the race, and while they 
were all good, individually, they lacked the drill and cohesion of 
the “Canuks,” arid did not know their boat as well. 

The crews were: Patricia—Norman Gooderham, skipper; 
Roger Clarkson, main sheet; J. W. Bartlett and H. McAdie, light 
sail, and Frank Hobbs, backstay runner. Michicago—Ogden T. 
McClurg, skipper; Frank Snite, main sheet; Roy Barcal, jib 
sheets; Bert Crowder and Mead Dawson, light sails. 

The judges of the event were: J. S. McMurray, R. C. Y. C.; 
Dr. W. L. Baum, C. Y. C., and J. H. Duggan, neutral. The 
series were to consist of the best three races out of five, the first 
race being sailed August 10th. 


First RAcE, SATURDAY, AUGUST 10TH 


Saturday, the day for the first race, opened with a fresh 
breeze from the southwest, with cloudy sky and promise of rain: 
Both boats were out by ten o’clock, an hour before the start, 
and were followed by a big fleet of yachts of all kinds—power 
boats revenue cutters, etc. The course for the first race was 
triangular, 10% nautical miles, to be sailed over twice, a total 
distance of 21 miles. The start was postponed fifteen minutes 
to give the tug time to set the stake boats, the wind being so 
fresh that the racers could make better time than the tug. 

At 11.15 they got the gun from the judges’ boat, Patricia 
being on the line almost with the smoke and with good way on, 
while Michicago was up to weather of the buoy and had to jibe 
before she could cross. This McClurg did quickly, and was over 
soon after Patricia, but his way was killed and the Canadian 
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THE BOATS WERE LAPPED. AFTER ROUNDING THE HOME MARK THE FIRST TIME 
IN THE SECOND RACE. 


opened up a nice little lead before he could get his boat going 
again. It was nothing to signify, but it made the Canadians 
happy, especially as Patricia held her lead all the way to the 
first mark. The first leg was a reach with wind too far forward 
to carry light canvas, and both boats hit up a tremendous clip. 
They rounded the first mark thus: Patricia, 11:36 :00; Michicago, 
11:36:17, the Canadian being only, 17 seconds ahead as they 
hauled on the freshening wind for the real test, the windward 
leg. After a few moments those who were watching anxiously 
from the big fleet that followed saw that Michicago was footing 
faster, but was not holding quite as high as Patricia. Presently 
the former ate through the latter’s lee, but was not far enough 
ahead to tack and cross her. 

A heavy squaH was making up in the southwest that threat- 
ened trouble and the wind kept increasing until the squall hit. 
It contained about a 30-mile breeze, which both boats took with 
hardly a luff, and held through after feeling the weight of it. 
Then came the rain, a deluge for 10 minutes. As the squall 
passed, Michicago got a shift of wind to westerly and came 
about quickly. Patricia immediately followed. This-put Michi- 
cago to windward and a little astern of Patricia, and the Amer- 
ican boat gradually pulled up on even terms. Then, apparently 
without reason to the spectators, McClurg tacked to port and 
stood on for 50 seconds, and then came about again, thereby los- 
ing all he had gained. The explanation was that one of his crew 
thought he saw the weather mark in the murk ahead, and Michi- 
cago stood for it, only to see the mistake a minute later. 

At the second mark the boats rounded, Patricia at 12:10:50 
and Michicago at 12:11:28, or 38 seconds behind. Both crews 
set ballooners at the second mark for the broad reach home. 
The wind lightened somewhat after the squall and Patricia 
seemed to go better as it fell. As they neared the home mark 
Patricia set spinnaker and Michicago immediately followed suit, 
but the latter’s did not seem to draw as well. 

They finished the first round in this order: 


Patricia 12 :38 :29 


12 :39 :14 

Patricia was 45 seconds ahead, the most she was at any time 
during the race, and had gained 7 seconds on the last leg in 
lighter air. The reach to the first mark on the second round was 
a standoff. Patricia could not shake off the Chicago boat, and 
they went into the second windward leg the same distance apart. 
Here things began to happen, however. 

The wind was freshening again, and Michicago immediately 
began to close the gap between the boats, footing faster and 
pointing just as high. Patricia’s jib seemed to be setting badly, 
the leach flapping as some of the battens had been broken in the 


squall, and was doing her very little good. Gooderham had to 


_-give her a good full to make it draw. As Michicago closed up 


Patricia took several short tacks, and was followed by the Chi- 
cago boat, which seemed to gain on each, though Patricia was 
still on her weather. Finally, Michicago drew ahead and Mc- 
Clurg tacked on Patricia’s weather and for the first time in the 
race the American boat was ahead. 

Both seemed to overstand the mark a trifle and came tearing 
down on it with a good full, rounding only 5 seconds apart, 
Michicago at 1:37:37 and Patricia at 1:37:42. McClurg was 
afraid to square away for home for fear Patricia would blanket 
him, and both boats stood in towards shore on a broad reach 
and did not set spinnakers until less than a mile from the finish. 
It was a wonderful sight to see the two boats, with each crew 
doing everything in its power to make them go, come down on 
the finish line, and when Michicago swept over just 22 seconds 
before the Canadian the fleet cut loose with whistles and bells. 

The official time of the finish was: 

Elapsed 

Finish. Time. 
2 :02 :20 2 :47 :20 
2 :02 :42 2 :47 342 

It was the opinion of all those on the judges’ boat that it was 
the closest and most exciting race they had ever witnessed. At 
no time was there more than 45 seconds between the boats 
and the 22 seconds at the finish was represented by a mighty 
short space of open water. The Canadians took their defeat in 
this race in the best of spirit and gave the American crew a 
rousing cheer as the committee boat passed the Michicago on 
the way into the harbor. 


Start. 
Michicago 
Patricia 


Srconp Racr, Monpay, AuGust 12TH 


Over the intervening Sunday the crew of Patricia had bent 
on another mainsail and jib and were out at the line early Monday 
ready to put up the fight of their lives and take advantage of 
any slip of their adversaries. The course was to windward Ay 
miles and return, twice over, or 18 miles altogether. The wind 
was light S. E. at the start and the boats were sent away 
promptly, Patricia going over the line in the lead and almost 
with the gun. Gooderham seemed to be a wonderful judge of 
speed and distance and usually hit the line within.a second or 
two of the time. McClurg was right after him, however, and 
crossed between Patricia and the buoy in the-weather berth and 
only about a second behind. i 

Both swung at once to starboard tack, Patricia eating out to 
weather and Michicago footing faster. As they drew out into 


MICHICAGO AS SHE WAS BEING SHIPPED WEST. 
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the lake the breeze freshened until there were a few white crests 
to be seen on the little waves that rolled down upon them. The 
two boats made one long tack to the northeast, then came about 
and stood down for the windward mark, though it seemed doubt- 
ful at first if they could lay it. As they neared it, however, it 
was seen that Michicago had again demonstrated her weatherly 
qualities and was ahead. Although to leeward of Patricia she 
could lay the mark and rounded 13 seconds ahead at 11:52:30, 
Patricia rounding at 11 :52 :43. 

Michicago at once jibed over and set spinnaker to starboard, 
while Patricia merely slacked sheets and set hers to port. For 
a while Michicago appeared to havé guessed right about the 
spinnaker and drew ahead, but as they got down, the wind drew 
more off shore and Patricia could trim sail to meet it. She 
forged some distance ahead before McClurg decided to jibe 
over, which he did in excellent fashion and in remarkably short 
time. Then he went after Patricia to blanket her. He did it 
and had crept up pretty close when Gooderham had to luff to 
save his wind. McClurg was ready for him and ran up his 
working jib and luffed also. For five minutes there was a pretty 
little battle. Michicago could not get by, and both squared away 
again for the home mark, which was now in sight. They 
rounded 18 seconds apart, as follows: Patricia, 12:36:00; Michi- 
cago, 12:36:18. 

As they rounded the wind dropped out and the boats drifted 
around without steerage way, at one time being lapped and 
headed in opposite directions, so that the crews asked each. other 
which way they were bound. When the breeze finally came in 
again, a little more to the eastward, Michicago felt it first and 
got started some time before Patricia commenced to go, and 
opened up a three or four minute lead in the light air. For 
a while it looked very much like her race; but luck was not to 
be hers always, and after a while she ran into a soft spot, 
where the wind headed her and she had to come about, as 
Patricia was still carrying a good breeze. She managed to cross 
the Canadian’s bow, but when she tacked she seemed to lose 
her way, and Patricia romped away to the windward mark with 
a good lead, which she increased to one minute and 13 seconds, 
as the following times at the mark show: 





THE YACHT RACING UNION CHALLENGE CUP FOR COMPETITION BETWEEN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 











THE JUDGES, J. H. DUGGAN, J. S. MCMURRAY, DR. W. L, BAUM, .... 


Patricia iNet ale Rid Cbg ake sabe wee 1 :48 :00 
EM fos coc wc ee ewdarticiek 1:49 :13 


Both immediately set spinnakers and ballooners, but the Ca- 
nadian boat was too far ahead for Michicago to take her wind, 
and it was a procession to the finish, although Patricia only 
gained 21 seconds more. The wind held true, however, neither 
gaining any other advantage through flukes, and they finished in 
this order: 


Elapsed 

Start. Finish, Time. 
ho chp MOREE CETTE ey lla.m. 2:24:20p.m. 3:24:20 
ANON» svc Loss 4k wae lla.m. 2:25:54p.m. 3:25:54 


The little Canadian was received with as much noise at the 
finish as the American boat had been the day before, and the cheer 
and congratulations that met her crew when 
they came ashore showed how popular the 
visitors had made themselves. 


THIRD RACE, TUESDAY, AUGUST 13TH 


The third race was sailed in a flukey, 
changeable wind that first favored one and 
then the other boat; and while the race was 
hardly decisive, it called forth the best efforts 
of each skipper and crew. The Chicago Yacht 
Club had changed skippers on Michicago be- 
tween these races, Ogden McClurg giving 
place to Roy Barcal at the helm. The wisdom 
of this move in the middle of an important 
series of races is questionable. McClurg had 
done well with the boat in the first two races, 
and had made no mistakes or errors of judg- 

_ment. It is possible that he was not getting 
all out of the boat that was in her, but this was 
probably due to the fact that he had not had 
the boat long and did not know her, and he 
and his crew had not worked together as had 
the crew of the Canadian. While Roy Barcal 
is undoubtedly a good skipper, the same might 
be said of him, as he had not handled the boat 
as much as McClurg. 

The starting gun for the third race was fired 
at 11:15 with the wind to the westerly and off 
shore. The course was again triangular, twice 
around, 21 miles in length. Michicago came 

(Continued on page 196) 
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DISTURBER III, COMMODORE JAMES A, PUGH’sS 40-FOOT HYDRO, WAS ONE OF THE FEW BOATS THAT DID NOT SINK. 


The Chicago Water Carnival 


A Week of Racing That Brought Out the Fastest Boats in the United States 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY R. H. 

T is doubtful if any other city in the country could have 

pulled off so successfully a motor boat “meet” on such a 

scale as the one which was held from August 10th to 17th 
off Grant Park, in Chicago, under the auspices of the Associ- 
ated Yacht and Power Boat Clubs of America. A solid week 
of motor boat racing is a pretty ambitious undertaking for any 
organization, but the committee in charge of the Chicago meet- 
ing had not only gotten together the finest lot of trophies ever 
presented for a race in this country, but had secured a fine entry 
list of all the fastest boats in the West, as well as a number of 
Eastern flyers, and even one from England. 

As the experience of other motor boat meetings this year 
has proved, a fine list of entries does not always mean good 
racing, as the hydroplane at present seems a very uncertain type 
of craft, and accidents prevented the racing from being as 
interesting as it would otherwise have been. In fact, at the rate 
they were sinking them at Chicago it was a good thing that the 
races did not last another week, or there would not have been a 
high-speed boat afloat on Lake Michigan. 

The first boat to go down was Commodore Blackton’s Baby 
Reliance III, the boat which had made a phenomenal record 
at the Davenport regatta in July. She was out for a trial spin, 
in charge of her designer and builder, John J. Ryan, when she 
struck a wave at the entrance to the harbor and went to the 
bottom like a deep sea lead. The crew were rescued, though 
Mr Ryan was hit by the boat as it went down, injuring one of 
his legs. The next boat to go was Kitty Hawk II, one of the 
fastest boats at the meeting. While traveling close to 50 miles 
an hour she caught fire and sank about a mile and a half from 
shore. Another boat to go was the Crusader III. This is the 
boat owned by A. W. Work, of Akron, O., which was built 
by Apel, of Atlantic City, and which was reported to have made 


HALL AND W. 
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53 and a fraction miles an hour over a measured course early 
this summer. She was racing in the 26-foot class, when she 
struck a log and sank, with a 4-foot hole torn in her bottom. 
These disasters, in addition to engine troubles and the failure 
of some of the boats to arrive on time, took some of the edge 
off the racing. 

Enough other events were on the program, however, to keep 
the crowds in the big grandstand seating 13,000 people, which 
had been built on the Government pier, interested. These events 
consisted of boat drills by sailors of the Revenue Cutter Service 
and Navy Departments, as well as by the United States Life 
Saving Corps; swimming races, sailing races, marine parades, 
etc., while each evening saw a wonderful display of fireworks 
from barges anchored in front of the pier. 

Practically all of the races were run in three heats, each 
heat being run on a different day, thus giving a contender every 
chance to make good. The principal trophy was the William 
Wrigley, Jr., Trophy, valued at $5,000, for the championship 
of America, in al] classes, over a 25-mile course. The first race 
was run on August 16th and was won by James A, Pugh’s Dis- 
turber III, in the slow time of 1:16:54. 

The second heat was run the following day. Disturber was 
the only boat which appeared at the line, and Pugh sent her 
alone over the five laps of the 25-mile course, claiming the 
race. The third race was the following day, and Disturber III 
was beaten by Baby Reliance II, which had not previously taken 
part in any of the races for this trophy. After-the race the 
owner of Disturber III claimed the trophy, on the ground that 
Baby Reliance II had not been entered. The judges decided other- 
wise, and next day the Blackton boat went over the course alone. 

With the sinking of Kitty Hawk II and Crusader ITI, interest 
centered in the big 40-foot hydroplane Disturber III, Commo- 
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DEBUTANTE, ENTRY OF THE ROYAL MOTOR “YACHT CLUB. 


dore James A. Pugh, which was built for the defense of the 
International Trophy, and Commodore J.” Stuart Blackton’s 
Reliance II, Reliance III having previously been sunk. There 
is no question that the Baby Reliance II is a very fast boat. In 
the second heat of the 26-foot class, on August 14th, she did 
the 15 miles in 20 minutes and 46 seconds, or at the rate of 
44 miles an hour, while in the 
last day’s race she did the 25 
miles in 35 minutes and 49 sec- 
onds, finishing minutes ahead 
of Disturber III. 

In addition to the Wrigley 
Trophy, some of the other tro- 
phies were: The Weckler Cup, 
valued at $1,000, with a $500 
purse for the 40-foot class; 
the Thorne Trophy for the 32- 
foot class, valued at $500, and 
a $500 purse; the Henry B. 
Clarke Trophy, valued at $500, 
with a $250 purse; and the 
William “Hale Thompson Tro- 
phy, valued at $500, to the first 
boat making 50 miles an hour 
or better in competition during 
these raees. This cup has not 
been won at this writing, as no boat attained this speed. 

One of the interesting boats at the meeting was Debutante, 
an English hydroplane, 26 feet long, owned by Noel Sampson, 
of the Royal Motor Yacht Club, with a big turtle deck for- 
ward and aft, and looking very much like the Zigorella, which 
raced over here two years ago. While not in the same class 





LAD, “DOC” DUNN’S SPEED BOAT. 


START OF THE FREE-FOR-ALL. BABY RELIANCE IN THE LEAD, CHICAGO, DISTURBER III AND EPH. 
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CHICAGO, EX DISTURBER II. 


as some of the American boats as far as speed went, she was 
one of the most reliable boats at the meet, running consist- 
ently and finishing in every race in which she started. 

No chance was had to judge accurately the speed of Cru- 
sader III, as she sank before doing much in the way of speed. 
In the race of the 26-foot class on August 12th she did the 

first round of 7% miles in 13 

minutes 59 4/5 seconds or 2 4/5 

* seconds slower. than Kitty 

Hawk II. Owing to some en- 

gine trouble she did not finish 

r the second round. Kitty Hawk 
~ won the race of 15 miles in 26 

minutes 43% seconds. _ 

The Baby Reliance II was 
undoubtedly the fastest boat at 
the races, judging from her 
performances. In addition to 
the other events which she cap- 
tured, she won the Henry B. 
Clarke Trophy. In the 40-foot 
class, when she was really let 
out, she covered the 20 miles 
in 28:34. Commodore Pugh 
refused to race his Disturber 
III against her in the last race 
for the Wrigley Cup, claiming that he had already won the event 
by taking two heats, and it seems likely that the case will be 
carried to the courts before it is settled. 

The committee in charge of the races, headed by Commodore 
William Hale Thompson, were untiring in their efforts and did 
everything-in their power for the convenience of the visitors. 
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Larchmont Race Week 


[he Largest Gathering of Racing Yachts and the Best Racing Ever Seen on Long Island Sound. 


The Premier Meet of the 


American Season 


HILE we have in this country no recognized yachting 

fixture that marks the climax of the season, such as 

Cowes Week in England or the International Regatta 
at Kiel, which attracts yachts from all parts of Europe, yet the 
two principal racing meets of the Atlantic Coast—Larchmont 
Week and Corinthian Race Week at Marblehead—are rapidly 
assuming positions of national importance in the yachting world. 
In fact, in point of numbers of racing craft, both of these Ameri- 
can events overshadow the European ones, and even in the 
large classes where-the foreign fleets are supposed to excel, they 
have not beaten the record made at Larchmont this year except 
ina few instances. 

Larchmont week, because .it usually turns out several well 
filled schooner and large sloop classes in addition to some 35 
smaller classes for all types and sizes of boats, is usually looked 
upon as the most representative of the two American events, and 
this year’s racing saw the high-water mark reached by the famous 


Long Island Sound organization. There were six days of rac- 
ing during the week of July 20 to 27, and the total number of 
starters in these regattas was 763, or 19 more than in 1911. 
The largest number of starters on any one day was 140 as 
against 136 last year, the fleet ranging in size from the three 
big schooners, whose club topsails towered high above the sails 
of the smaller yachts, down to the tiny “Bugs” and Dories with 
their crews of two. 

On the whole, the winds were good, only one day being 
marred by a breeze so light and fluky as to be no real test of a 
boat’s or skipper’s ability, while on two days strong breezes 
gave the crews plenty of work, forcing many boats to reef, and 
made several records for the course. In Monday’s breeze, which 
in the puffs attained a velocity of about 25 miles, the three 65-foot 
sloops sailed a 30% nautical mile course, seven miles of which was 
windward work, in 2 hours 56 minutes and 45-seconds (the 
winner’s time). Making allowance for the extra distance sailed 


THE FOUR P BOATS PUT UP A GAME FIGHT EVERY DAY 
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THE SMALL ONE-DESIGN CLASSES FURNISHED KEEN SPORT 


in the windward work, this figures an average speed of nearly 
11% nautical miles an hour. This is remarkable time, as any one 
will testify who saw them that day as they tore’across the finish 
line, close hauled, buried almost to their skylight coamings and 
showing their polished bottoms to the turn of the bilge. 

There were a number of new classes this year which added 
to the interest, the principal one being the new 30-foot schooner 
class, pretty little boats, but evidently under-rigged. The same 
size as the older New York 30’s, they carry a third less sail, 
broken up into four pieces instead of two. The “Bayside Birds” 


demonstrated that they were able little boats and that they 
could furnish as much sport and enjoyment as,the larger boats, 
and no keener fight was waged than between these little Gardner 


craft. 

In many classes the fight was so close that the score for 
series prize resulted in a tie that has to be sailed off, or the win- 
ner was decided by but one point. This was true in the 65-foot 
sloop class where Aurora. Istalena and Winsome each made 12 
points, and in the 2nd Division Handicap class, which resulted 
in a tie between Amada and Red Wing. In the N. Y. 30’s, in 
which as many as twelve or fourteen boats started on some of 
the days. the scrapping was of the keenest kind and the series 
winner was not known until the last race. H. L. Duell’s Rowdy 
won three of the races, but only got series prize by one point 
by beating out Ibis for second place in a close race the last day. 





Nepsi was second and Phryne third. This kind of a win means 
something against twelve ably handled boats of the same design. 

In the big schooner class, Elena, Irolita (ex-Queen) and En- 
chantress were all out and Elena won-Commodore Leonard Rich- 
ard’s: prize by taking two of the three races sailed. Enchantress 
was hardly fast enough for the other two, except in very strong 
breezes, as she was really built for a cruising boat. In fact, 
her designer, the late A. Cary Smith, said, when she won the 
King’s Cup last year: “It’s most unfortunate, for now Mr. 


- Iselin will think he has a racer.” 


The new Class M boat, Medora, from “Billy” Gardner's 
board, was watched with keen interest. She sailed against 4- 
year-old Adventuress, and won the series handily. She also 
sailed against Avenger, now owned by Harry Maxwell, and 
won over the larger boat on time. 

In the P class the Joyant, by reason of three first, a second 
and a third took the series with Corinthian second and Cara Mia, 
now sailed by R. L. Cuthbert, third. 

The Herreshoff More Joy, sailed this year by P. V. Giffen, 
took the series in the Q class after a hot fight, several of the 
Gravesend boats coming up to race. She won three events, 
and although she has never done well before in strong breezes, 
she was generally successful when the wind blew. The Essex 
carried away her mast in Monday’s blow, and several of the 
others found the going pretty heavy that day. Several Narra- 
gansett Bay boats came down for the racing and the series was 
won by Momo. 

Six boats raced throughout the week in the first division of 
the handicap class, and Sue, by consistent work, took the series. 
The Larchmont Interclub and Bayside Bird class series prizes 
were captured by Bella and Loon respectively. 

The winners of the series in the 
various classes follows: 


Class B Schooners—Elena, Morton F. 
Plant. 

Mixed Class Sloops—Medora, H. G. S. 
Noble. 

Class M Sloops—Medora, H. G. §. 
Noble. 

Class K Sloops—Istalena, G; M. Pyn- 
chon; Winsome, E. T. Hall; Aurora, C. 
Vanderbilt; tied for first, 12 points 
each. 

Class Mixed Sloops—Phantom, E. S. 
Booth. 

Class P Sloops—Joyant, W. H. Childs, 
first; Corinthian, H. C. Smith, second. 

Class N. Y. Thirties—Rowdy, H. 5. 





MEDORA, THE NEW CLASS M BOAT LEADING ADVENTURESS OVER THE LINE 
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Duell, first; Nepsi, J. De Forest, 
Phyrne, J. P. Morgan, Jr., third. 

Sound Schooners Class — Vandalia, W. B. 
Duncan, Jr., first; Algol, C. L. Poor, second; 
Daffodil, A. H. Morris, third. 

Class Q Sloops—More Joy, P. V. Griffin, first; 
Suelew, E. F. Luckenbach, and Alice, G. Davis, 
tied for second, 21 points each. 

Buzzard Bay One-Design Sloops — Mashnee, 
W. S. Pardee, first. 

Gravesend Bay Percentage Class Sloops—Joy, 
Le Sauvage & Greer, first. 

Long Island Sound Handicap, First Division— 
Sue, Fred Ewing, first; Dorinda, L. H. Dyer, 
second; Sally IX A. E. Black, third. 

Long Island Sound Handicap, Second Divi- 
sion—Amada, B. R. Stoddard, and Red Wing, 
T. T. Grace, tied for first, 28 points each; Veda, 
A. Schultz, third. 

American Raceabouts—Clipora, C. D. Mallory. 
first. 

Class R Sloops—Ogeemah, A. B. Clements 
first. 

Mixed Classes R and S Sloops—Virginia, C. 
Shields, first. 

Long Island Handicap, Third Division—Na- 
toma, W. F. Clark, and Rascal III, S. C. Hop- 
kins, tied for first, 16 points each. 

Long Island Handicap, Fourth Division — 
Grace II, J. T. Lambden, first. 

Narragansett Bay Class Sloops—Momo, W. E. 
Butler, first. 

Larchmont Interclub Class—Bella, G. S. Bunk, 
Jr. first; Yukan, W. D. Weir, second; Whiff 
W. R. Manny, third. 

Manhasset Bay Raceabouts—Scylla, E. A. 
Sierck, first. 

Class S Sloops—M. & F. II, C. M. Camp, 


second; 


first. H. E. BOUCHER, CHAIRMAN OF THE REGATTA 
COM MITTEE 


Glen Cove Jewel Class—Turquoise, J. P. Mor- 





gan, Jr., first; Jade, E. S. Willard, second; 
Amethyst, W. R. Truesdale, third. 

Bird Class—Loon, A. W. Knapp, first; Dodo, 
a C. Andrews second; Teaser, A. Nesbitt, 
third. 

Class R Sloops—Pixy, L. F. Eggers, first; 
Avis, H. Gerber, second. 

Stamford One-Design Class—Scaup, R. W. J. 
Kingan, first; Snapper, E. P. Corning, second; 
Curlew, C. G. Dominick, third. 

Star Class—Little Dipper, G. A. Cory, first; 
Cynosure, H. Ford, second; Argus, L. Parsons, 
third. 

Class X Sloops—Mouse, R. E. Dingman, first. 

Bayside Class—Mary Jane, W. C. Banks, first. 

Port Washington Class—Zip, W. P. Clark, 
first; Go Go, B. A. Mackennon, second, 

New Rochelle One-Design—Virginia, Boyd 
Decker, first. 

Bug Class—Iney, C. C. Converse, first. 

Class Z Dories—Tautog, G. G. Fry, first; 
Alice, A. K. Griffin, second. 

Greenwich Cove Dories— Barnacle, W. L. 
Marston, first; Sarana, F. B. and E. H. Gilbert, 
second. 

Class Y Sloops—Aries, P. Meigs, first. 

Motor Boat Class—Won by Gun Fire, Jr. 


As is usual with Larchmont regattas, 
the whole week of racing went off without 
a hitch, the handling of the events by 
H. E. Boucher, chairman of the Regatta 
Committee being excellent, the results of 
each day’s racing being posted at the 
clubhouse by dinner-time that night. 
There were entertainments at the club- 
house for the visiting yachtsmen each 
evening during the week. 


The Gold Cup Challenge Races 


By CHARLES KING 


OR the fourth time since 1904 the Thousand Islands Yacht 
Club won the Gold Challenge Cup, their defender, the 


P. D. Q. II, being the successful boat, The entry list this 


year was not only a large one, eight boats actually starting, but 
was one of unusual quality. 

The first day’s race, on Friday, August Ist, was run under 
ideal conditions, there being no wind and very little sea. The 
start was scheduled for 4 o'clock, but was postponed until 4.30 
to give the Ankle Deep, the Lake George Regatta Association’s 
entry, ‘a chance. 


This boat arrived at Alexandria Bay the morn- 


P. D. Q. II, WINNER OF THE GOLD CHALLENGE CUP. 


ing of the race, and throughout the meeting seemed pursued by 
hard luck. 

The Baby Reliance, owned by Commodore J. 5S. Blackton, 
and representing the Motor Boat Club of America, got away 
first, Mr. Ryan, her driver, getting a beautiful start, the Mitt II, 
P. D. Q. Il, Bear Cat, Wasp and Syracuse following in the 
order named. The Ankle Deep did not leave her boathouse until 
after the starting gun had been fired and was three minutes late 
at the line. She crossed with her crew Still working on her 
About 200 feet from the start she was going well, and with a 
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BABY RELIANCE, COMMOZLORE J. STUART BLACKTON'S FLYER WHICH CAPTURED 
TWO OF THE THREE RACES. 


wonderful burst of speed was coming up fast on the leaders. 
Just beyond the first turn she passed the Mitt, and while passing 
the Syracuse she overturned, throwing her crew, consisting of 
her owner, Count Mankowski, and Mr. King, who was assisting 
the engineer, into the river. They were picked up by Mr. 
Hayden in the Mitt. Much anxiety was felt for their safety 
aboard Mr. Bolt’s houseboat Duchess, on which were the com- 
mittee and their guests. 

Shortly after the start the Baby Reliance took the lead, 
closely followed by the P. D. Q. II, driven by her owner, Mr. 
A. G. Miles, and the Bear Cat, a sister Dixie Jr., in third place, 
with Guess Not, Wasp, Syracuse and Mitt following. The end 
of the first lap found the Baby Reliance in the lead, closely fol- 
lowed by the P. D. Q. II. Mr. Ryan, on Baby Reliance, was 
taking the turns wide, while Mr. Miles was shaving the buoys. 
The ill-fated Bear Cat was in third place on this lap. As the 
time for the boats to appear on the second lap drew near there 
was much excitement. Commodore Blackton’s boat still held 
her lead, traveling wonderfully fast, disappearing for seconds 
at a time into the spray she was throwing. Close behind was the 
P. D. Q. II, running very smoothly. It was on this lap that 
the Bear Cat burned out her bearings. ; 

On the last lap the Baby Reliance, which had been making 
such a good showing, developed engine trouble, which put her 
out of it, the P. D. Q. II easily passing her, as did also the 
Guess Not and Wasp. The Mitt, owing to her delay in rescuing 
the Ankle Deep’s crew, was way behind, and the Syracuse, having 
had motor trouble, just managed to finish before sundown. 

The P. D. Q. II got a great ovation at the finish, which the 
little boat- well deserved. Her owner, Mr. A. G. Miles, had 
handled her beautifully. Much sympathy was felt for Count 
Mankowski, who took the loss of his boat well. The accident 
to the Ankle Deep was very unfortunate, as it eliminated prob- 
ably the strongest competitor for the Gold Cup. She is a 32- 
foot Crane hydroplane with two 150-H. P. Sterling motors, and 
the short time she was in the race certainly proved that she was 
very fast. The Count had’ never driven a speed boat before 
and had only been in the Ankle Deep about half an hour prior 
to her start, so was unable to familiarize himself with the boat. 
She has been raised and will be repaired in time for the e!imina- 
tion races for the Harmsworth trophy. 

The times were as follows: 


First Lap. 
P. D. Q. 4:47:05 


Finish. 
7:22:12 


Second Lap. 
5:04:39 
5:07:45 
5:09:58 
5:03:12 


Elapsed Time. 
52: 


anon 


Wasp 

Baby Reliance 
Mitt IT 
Syracuse 

Bear Cat 
Ankle Deep 
the 


The second day’s race was very close, finish being most 
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exciting, as Baby Reliance crossed the line just 20 seconds ahead 
of P. D. Q. Il. Much disappointment was expressed that the 
Bear Cat could not have been repaired in time to enter, as it left 
only six boats to compete, Ankle Deep, of course, also being out 
of it. It was generally conceded that the P. D. Q. and the Baby 
Reliance were the real contenders. The start was at 4 P. M., the 
P. D. Q. and Mitt getting away first, crossing the line almost 
simultaneously. The rest of the boats were well bunched, Ryan, 
in the Baby Reliance, being, however, some 200 yards in the 
rear. He crossed the line traveling fast, buried in spray, and 
quickly overhauled the leading boats, the P. D. Q. being passed 
at the first turn. As they neared the end of the first lap, it was 
seen that Commodore Blackton’s entry was still leading, the 
P. D. Q. being second, both boats running we-l and taking the 
turns close. 

The Wasp and Guess Not were only-a short distance behind, 
making a good race for third place and finishing the first lap in 
the order named, Mitt and Syracuse being well in the rear. The 
boats held practically the same re‘ative positions at the end of the 
second lap, the exception being that the Guess Not had passed 
the Wasp. The Ryan boat was generally hidden from sight in 
the clouds of spray she was throwing, whereas the little 
P. D. Q. II. was hardly making any fuss. 

The Syracuse seemed to be in trouble and just after the turn 
sheered badly, making two complete circles before her driver 
could straighten her out. The finish was intensely exciting. As 
the boats neared the line, it could be seen that Commodore 
Blackton’s wonderful little craft still held the lead, though 
P. D. Q. Il. was rapidly decreasing the distance between them. 
The Baby Reliance managed to finish, however, some 20 seconds 
ahead of -the latter boat. The Guess Not was third, Wasp, Mitt 
and Syracuse following. The times were: 

Elapsed Time 

53:01 

pote 

96: 

58:26 


1:02:33 
1:08: 


Finish 
4:53:01 
4:53:21 
4:56:17 
4:58:26 
5:02:32 
5:08:47 


2nd Lap 
4:34:48 
4:35:10 
4:37:41 
4:38 :56 
4:47:22 
4:47:34 


Ist Lap 
4:16:55 


Baby Reliance 
2... 2 Se ep 


Guess 

Wasp 

Mitt 
Syracuse 
It was much rougher on Saturday, the day of the last race. A 
good deal of interest had been aroused as all realized that the 
P. D. Q. needed only a second place to successfully defend the 
Cup and it was generally conceded that, barring accidents, she 
could easily maintain this position. Should she finish third and 
the Baby Reliance win, there would have to ke a match race. Mr. 
Miles in his little defender got a beautiful start, followed by Mitt 
and Guess Not, which were a'most neck and neck, the Wasp and 
Baby Reliance trailing in the order named. The latter went 
through the field fast, soon securing a comfortable lead. As the 
boats approached the turn ending the first lap, it could be seen 

(Continued on page 198) 


CREW OF P. D. Q. II. 








POLARIS LEFT MILWAUKEE IN A FRESHENING BREEZE 


‘To Harbor Springs in a Northerly Gale 


For the Third Successive Year the Wind Played Havoc With the Chicago Yacht Club’s Long Distance Race—Game Fight by 
Polaris and the-Little Illinois 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY R. H. HALL 


HERE’S an old saw about history never repeating itself, 

but the Lake Michigan sailors—at least those who have 

taken part in the last three long distance races—do not take 
much stock in it. For the records of these three long races are 
strangely alike in that they all started in light to moderate weather 
and finished in a gale o’ wind that sorely tried the rigging and 
hulls of the fleet and sent many of the boats scurrying for shelter. 
And what Valmore and Amorita and little Mavourneen had to 
contend with in 1910 and 1911, Polaris and Illinois got, with 
interest, this year. 

So fierce came the blast out of the North that one by one 
the fleet up he!m and went scudding for shelter under shortened 
canvas until the big yaw! Polaris, huskiest and ablest of the fleet, 
was left to battle it out alone. For a day and the better part of a 
night she smashed into the terrific head seas, the spray flving 
half way to her spreaders, and not far from midnight dropped 
her hook in Harbor Springs, winner of the longest race (in point 
of time) in years. It was late the following afternoon before 
the next boat, the game little Illinois, crossed the finish line, the 
weather having forced her to seek shelter. This, in brief, is the 
story of this year’s long race. 

After many years of talking, 
the destination of the Chicago 
Yacht Club’s annual long dis- 
tance race was changed from 
Mackinac Island to Harbor 
Springs. This change was a 
Wise one, as in the last few 
races Mackinac has offered very 
few attractions for the yachts- 
men, and the difficulties of 
navigation of the rock-studded 
striits, especially in the winds 
tha. have beset the fleets of re- 
cen: years, have added a need- 
les: danger to the race. Har- 
bor Springs offered a much bet- 
ter harbor and was still far 
en igh away from Chicago 
(sone 300 miles) to make the 





THE LITTLE ILLINOIS WON FIRST PRIZE FOR SLOOPS 
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race attractive and to carry the boats the full length of Lake 
Michigan. The result proved that the race was plenty long 
enough. 

Combined with the longer event was the annual race for the 
Herbst Cup, from Chicago to Milwaukee, this race constituting 
practically the first leg of the Harbor Springs race, the yachts 
crossing the finish line of the Herbst Cap race off Milwaukee 
breakwater and keeping right on for the end of Lake Michigan, 

Eight boats were entered for the two events, while the new 
Class P syndicate boat Michicago was entered for the Herbst Cup, 
and was going to make the first part of the journey with the fleet. 
Interest naturally centered in her performance. The two big 
two-stickers, Valmore and Amorita, were missed this year and 
there were no other boats of their size to fill their places, but 
Commodore Thompson and Dr. Baum had other interests which 
kept them from going this year. 

The nine starters were: Polaris (yawl), Algonkin (yawl) 
hailing from Green Bay, and the sloops Mavourneen, Illinois, 
Capsicum, Leda, Josephine, Naniwa, and Michicago. 

The boats were started in the lightest of airs at 6 P.M. 
Saturday, July 13, the nine 
drifting over the line after the 
gun in lifeless fashion, with no 
hint of the fight that was to 
come later in the race. 

The light conditions con- 
tinued all the way to Milwau- 
kee and during Saturday 
night Roy Barcal’s Illinois 
slipped away from the rest of 
the fleet so that when the fog 
of Sunday morning faded 
away, the little single-sticker 
was some 100 yards ahead of 
James Heyworth’s big yawl 
Polaris. The crack P boats 
Mavourneen and Michica 
were far astern, so far as to 
out of sight. 

Holding in too far off Racine, 





“THE NINE BOATS DRIFTED OVER THE LINE AFTER THE GUN IN LIFELESS FASHION” 


the Illinois was becalmed and Polaris and E. M. Mil's’ Mavour- 
neen, ably sailed, standing farther off shore, passed her. Both of 
these boats held their lead and slipped across the finish line off 
Milwaukee before the Barcal boat, Mavourneen again winning 
the cup, as she did last year. Michicago’s showing was a keen 
disappointment to all Chicago Yacht Club members, as she quit, 
becalmed and far in the rear, off Waukegan. Her subsequent 
performance, however, in the trial series for the Yacht Racing 
Union Cup, has redeemed her reputation. 

Leaving Milwaukee astern without a stop, the leaders squared 
away in a freshening sou’west breeze for the long run down the 
lake to Harbor Springs. All of the boats made great time to 
Point Betsie in a fresh breeze, but early Monday morning, when 
the leaders were off Frankfort, the wind shifted sharply to North 
and started in to whoop things up. By eight o’clock a swinging 
sea was rolling up the lake, making it impossible for the little 
fellows to make headway against it as they threshed back and 
forth with sheets trimmed flat aft, buried in white water. 

On the big Polaris they began to get sail off her in the fore- 
noon. The wind gradually increased to a gale and Polaris, stripped 
to a storm trysail, jigger and staysail, battled manfully against 
the tremendous seas, taking all day and a part of the night to 


eat out the 50 miles from Sleeping Bear Point to Harbor Springs. 
It was a severe test of crew and boat. 

In the rear Illinois, only some 30 feet on the water line, was 
“carrying on” gamely. and hung to it until she was driven in shore 
near Point Betsie. Here there was no choice but to put his 
boat ashore or to come about and run for Portage and wait. for a 
shift of wind, and Roy Barcal reluctantly up helm and ran for 
shelter. 

Of the rest of the fleet which had struggled so gamely the 
length of. old Michigan, the Naniwa and the Algonkin sought 
shelter at Ludington, the Leda at White Lake, the little Capsicum 
at Manistee and the Josephine at Pentwater. The Capsicum 
went on gamely after the wind shifted but could not finish before 
Wednesday noon. 

The following is the summary of the times of the three boats 
that finished the race: 


START, 6 P. M., SATURDAY, JULY 13 
FINISH ELAPSED TIME 
10 :49 :05 P. M. 52 :49 :05 


PRIZE 
First Prize and Yawl 
Prize 
First Prize Sloops 
Second Prize Sloops 


Polaris—Monday 


69 :18 :00 
90 :34 :00 


Illinois—Tuesday 3:18 :00 P. M. 
Capsicum—W ednesday. 12 :34 :00 P. M. 


“On Again, Off Again, Gone Again”’ 


A Little Talk on Grounding and Getting Afloat Again 
By C. H. J. SNIDER 


F you've been brought up in a centerboard boat, your reai 
grounding troubles are all ahead of you. Wait until you get 
into a “standing keeler” and see what happens to you. The 

bottom seems chasing you all the time. A centerboard usually 
gives you a warning scrape, or if it doesn’t, it slows you up so 
that you don’t take the bottom very hard. You are not very likely 
to be in such shallow water that you have had to heave your 
board up completely before being on the lookout for the bottom. 
Sut the standing keel, despite its many merits, spells trouble for 
the greenhorn, believe me! If what follows will help any of you 
out of the scrapes I’ve been in, you’re welcome to my yarn. 

To begin with, the best way to get a boat “off” is to keep the 
lead line going and not let her get on, as Pat would say. That 
will keep you out of trouble on ordinary courses; but sometimes 
you have to skim shoal water so closely the lead won't help you. 
You know it’s shallow, but you can’t help it. A pole over the side 
may prove useful, if your ship is not too big. It is quicker and 
more accurate than a lead line. 

But suppose that, despite your precautions, you feel the 
ground grate under your keel. Don’t jam your helm down 
mechanically. Nine times out of ten that is the wrong thing to do. 


In the first place, the luffing tends to quicken the speed of the 


boat, and she hits all the harder. Besides, as she straightens up on 
her feet, she draws more water. Sometimes, of course, it is 
obvious that, putting the wheel hard down, will swing her at 
once into deeper water; but oftener it pays to jam the helm, 
aweather, roll her down to her beam’s ends and drive her off the 
shoal that way. You can’t make a hard and fast rule about it— 
only don’t sing out, “Hard-a-lee!’’ automatically, as it is very 
natural to do. 

But if you can’t get her clear before she fetches up, hurry to 
get rid of your propelling force. A power man, of course, need 
not be told to cut off his engine and reverse, but it’s surprising 
how some sailors leave every stitch set, even when the canvas is 
driving them harder and harder aground. 

Sometimes your sails will help you by heeling you over and 
blowing you off a high spot; but uniess you know they’re doing 
that, jump to your sheets and halyards, spill the wind out of your 
sails and lower away. A twenty-knot puff that catches a boat 
stationary will do as much damage to spars and gear as a thirty- 
knot puff that hits her while she’s going. Besides the risk of 
dismasting, your canvas is in your road while getting her off. 
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Getting aground in tidewater has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Unless you go aground at flood tide, there is the cer- 
tainty that you will have deeper water, if you only wait long 
enough. On the other hand, it is maddening to realize that unless 
you get clear immediately, the ebb is going to leave you hard and 
fast, and compel the loss of the better part of a day, much of it 
spent on your beam ends, or near it. If the tide is flowing, wis- 
dom is shown in getting out a kedge into deeper water and keep- 
ing a line on it taut. This will prevent your driving in farther 
with the tide, and will give you a start when the rising water 
begins to lift. 

But, apart from the tide as a help or hindrance, there are 
several wrinkles worth knowing about getting afloat again. When 
you get aground, find out what the bottom-is like around you, 
hard or soft; which way it shoals and which way it deepens. 

Take your soundings with a pole or the lead, and then send 
your anchor out into deep water and heave on it. Keeping your 
crew running back and forth may give her enough teetering 
motion to start her clear, if a good strain is kept on the anchor. 
It often pays, too, to crowd all your movable ballast, live or dead, 
into the bows of the boat. As you get her by the head the buoy- 
ancy of the forward half may lift her enough to float her. 

If that doesn’t free her, try canting her over. This may be 
accomplished by shifting whatever ballast you can to the lower 
side, running the main boom off to the rigging and seizing the 
anchor and as much chain as you can load on to the end of it. 
You can pile your crew there, too—only make sure of your lifts 
and lash the gaff and boom together, and take a strain on the 
peak halyards, or you may need new spars and gear. It is sur- 
prising how your draft shortens up as you get her well heeled. 
Many a daddy-long-legs has been floated out of trouble this way. 

It rarely happens that you can get clear by exactly following 
the course that has brought you up hard and fast. It is wiser to 
try to twist out of the trouble than to try to back out. Very 
often, by using a pole or heaving on a kedge, you can swing the 
bow part way round. Repeating the effort on the stern, may get 
her a little farther. Then try the bow again, and so on. 

If you have a power boat under you, or your craft is an 
auxiliary, remember that the reversed propeller isn’t a very pow- 
etful puller. You will accomplish more by prying the bow around 


The Month 


HE principal yachting event of the past month, from a 

sporting standpoint at least, was the power boat race to 

Bermuda, which was run for the first time in two years. 
turned out to be a particularly trying trip, the boats encounter- 
ing worse weather than in any previous race, and the full story, 
od by J. T. Rowland of Yacutine’s staff, who was aboard 
Kathemma, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

The Yachtsmen’s Club of Philadelphia, a live organization, 
kot hold of the event and started in with intelligent effort to 
esurrect it and make it the biggest thing of its kind ever run. 
Headed by Commodore J. G. N. Whittaker, whose Ilys has been 
in both the Bermuda and Havana races, the club started in early 
0 get entries, and by the beginning of the Summer had enough 
in hand to make it look as if eight boats would start. But they 
ounted their chicks before they were hatched. When the morn- 
ng of the race came but two boats appeared at the line ready 
0go. As for the rest—“The boy, oh where was he?” 

This state of affairs caused Commodore Whittaker to use 
ome strong language, part. of. which found its way into the 
papers, in which he used such words as cowards, fourflushers, 
elow streaks, etc. (I can imagine that what didn’t find its 
vay into print was even stronger.) Coming from Mr. Whit- 
aker, the language was amply justified. He had entries in hand 
tat east half a dozen boats and, he says, definite promises from 
ve New York owners that they would be starters. The club 
al d-voted untiring effort and spent much money on the event 


—if you can—until she points for deeper water, and then driving 
her engine ahead. And bear in mind, too, that your motive power 
is much less effective when it’s kicking against a dead load and 
the boat is stationary. Keep her moving, if you-can, in any way— 
by shifting the crew back and forth and from side to side, and 
helping her to “lift” in whatever sea there is running. This gives 
your engine a chance to help. : 

If all you have tried so far fails to budge her, there is still a 
chance of lightening her up sufficiently by getting everything 
movable that you can spare overboard. Anchors and chains may 
of course go to the bottom without loss. Whatever inside ballast 
you can get at may go into the dinghy along with anything else 
of weight which that small ship can hold. 

The neatest lightening rig I ever knew was an arrangement 
of tanks for water ballast. All that had to be done to lighten her 
up was to pump her out. But water is bulky ballast, and such an 
arrangement is only possible in a big craft. Acting on the idea 
suggested, however, it is well to pump your craft dry as soon as 
she gets aground. Even lightening her of the little bilge water 
that is in her may help to float her, and besides it enables you to 
ascertain accurately whether she is straining and taking water 
on account of her predicament. 

When all else fails you can usually release a small boat— 
anything of less than five feet draft—by going overboard and 
shoving. It may be a cold, wet job, but the lifting power of a 
few husky sailormen under the overhangs of a twenty-footer will 
often free her, especially as she is almost waterborne by the time 
they get to work. 

Only in the last resort send for the assistance of a tug. Tug 
men don’t work for love. They may get you free, and they may 
not, but you will have to pay anyway. That may be hard, but it 
is fair. They have to pay their bills. And you'll have to pay 
for everything broken, whether it’s your gear or theirs. Some- 
times a yank from a tug will set you free in a jiffy, but often as 
not the tug potters around, gets aground, breaks his lines, roots 
up the deck cleats you foolishly make your towing gear fast on, 
and leaves you in a worse mess than before. This sounds rather 
pessimistic, but some experience with the gentle tug man inclines 
one to that view. A tug may be the remedy in the last resort— 
but try everything else first, and you'll save money. 


In Yachting 


on the assurance of support by boat owners, and it was thrown 
down hard. 

We have no fault to find with those who do not care for such 
long, hard grinds, or whose ideas of pleasure boating preclude 
going off shore or spending a night outside of some snug harbor. 
They pay the bills and they can decide on how they can get 
the most pleasure from their craft. But Commodore Whittaker 
is justified in feeling as he does about those who enter races, 
or promise their support, and who get the prominence connected 
therewith, and then back out. Most of them probably never 
intended to start. There were others who built boats avowedly 
for this particular race, and who did not start. What shall be 
said of them? . 

It would be better to call off all of these long distance power 
boat events until the owners of power boats evince a greater de- 
sire to support them by actually participating. It’s a waste of 
energy and money that might be spent to better purpose as it is 
at present. 


The Boston Yacht Club’s annual cruise to the Eastward 
was enlivened by a breeze of wind that struck in “butt end_ 
first” on the run to Portland and tore things up pretty gen- 
erally with the fleet. Several boats lost their sails and spars. 
and many would have been in a hard way had they not been 
picked up by the larger power boats of the fleet and towed into 
port. Now, the Massachusetts Bay skippers are noted for being 
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a pretty good breed of sailors, 
and an analysis of the affair 
shows, that while it was blow- 
ing hard, the boats that got into 
trouble were mostly inadequate- 
ly manned. Many of them had 
on board for the cruise men 
who were indifferent sailors, 
or no sailors at all. Some craft 
had their cabins filled up with 
guests instead of crew, and one 
boat that was dismasted was 
manned by only the skipper and 
two boys, when it was a man’s 
job to handle her in _ that 
weather. One boat owns to an 
hour spent itt reefing with a 
green crew. Those boats that 
were manned: by their regular 
crews, or with those who had 
sailed before, had no trouble in 
shortening sail quickly and 
going on without difficulty, though conditions were bad before 
port was reached. 

All of which goes to show that it does not pay to try to handle 


TECH JR., A LITTLE HYDROPLANE THAT HAS BEEN MAKING GREAT SPEED ON 
THE JERSEY COAST. 


a racing yacht, usually over- 
canvassed and lightly rigged, 
without a racing crew and one 
that knows its business. 


The Summer is only half 
over, and’ yet the usual talk of 
“speed-records” seems to come 
in from every quarter. Not 
dismayed by last year’s lesson 
of unfulfilled performances, we 
have gotten up to the “‘conver- 
sational” sixty-miler, while 
from a-certain quarter of the 
West we have the “seventy- 
mile-an-hour” boat—and 
money to back it. As a matter 
of fact there have been two or 
possibly three boats that have 
hit about a 50-mile speed. The 
figures and distances seem au- 
thentic, and the former may be 
equalled in the internationals in September. This speed is prob- 
able this year. The 60- and 70-milers are—well, let’s wait 
and see! 


Regatta of the Great Lakes Power Boat League 


HE scene of the third annual regatta of the Great Lakes 
Power Boat League shifted this year from the United 
States to Canada, and the Royal Hamilton Yacht Club of 
Hamilton, Ontario, pulled off a fine series of races on August 
8th, 9th and 10th. 

Following the regatta of the Lake Yacht Racing Association, 
which was held earlier in the week, the power boat races at- 
tracted many motor boat enthusiasts from both Canada and the 
United States and brought together a crowd that taxed the hos- 
pitality of the Royal Hamilton Yacht Club and filled the piers 
which afforded a view of the race course. While not a great 
many of the fastest boats in the United States were present, 
enough were on hand to make the races in the regular classes of 
the A. P.’B. A. hard fought and interesting. 

The two boats which attracted the most attention were Heloise 
and Loew-Victor, the former a 26-foot Saunders hydro with a 
60 h.p. Wolseley motor, which for the consistency of her per- 
formances exceeded everything at the meeting. This little boat 
showed a speed of 33 or 34 miles an hour, whien she would 
maintain round after round, the time of the five-mile laps vary- 
ing but a few seconds in each race. i 

The Loew-Victor proved itself the fastest American boat 
present and ran with great consistency, and although it could 
not beat Heloise in any of the races, it pushed her hard in 
some of them and showed a speed of approximately 30 miles 
an hour, running throughout the meeting without a hitch. 

A curious thing happened at the close of the race on August 
8th, when the Heloise took a sudden sheer while going at full 
speed, threw both her owner, W. H. Gooderham, and the engi- 
neer overboard and, righting herself, ran on under full power 
for 35. minutes before she could be caught. The boat was out 
in the lake when this happened, and ran all the time in a nar- 
rowing circle. Earl Croft, in the Loew-Victor, gave chase, but 
it was 35 minutes before they could get near enough to put a 
man on board. This required the greatest of skill in handling, 
as both boats were running about 30 miles an hour at tl.e time. 

The races of the first day included a 5 and 10-mile handicap, 
both classes being well filled. On the second day a 20-mile race 
for the 40-foot class was scheduled in the morning, which 
attracted a good entry list, and was won by Heloise, with Loew- 


Victor second. UUV, of which much had been expected, broke 
down. In the afternoon there were races for the 26-foot class 
and the 40-foot displacement class, both 20 miles. On August 
10th there was a 14-mile cruising race and races for the 32- 
foot class, 20-mile handicap and 25-mile race for the gold cup 
emblematic of the Great Lakes Power Boat championship. The 
following is a summary of the various races: 


5-Mile Handicap for Boats With Two Cylinders or Less. 
Elapsed Time 
H. M.S. 
Genevera, Started on Handicap 1st 
Vesta V. ” Bs ¥ : 2nd 
Ethel K 7 " “1 39 :08 3rd 


Boat Prize 


10-Mile Handicap. 
Genevera 
Daisy 
Wannetta 


4:30 P. M. Started on Handicap. 


40-Foot Class. 20 Miles. 


Owner 
Heloise W. H. Gooderham 
Loew Victor....E. H. Croft 
Alice Mary II..F. E. Houston 
VU. UV W. A. Wickwire 


August 9. Start 11:30. 


Broke Down 


Start 3 P. M. 

36 :54 

43 :20 

1:20:39 
Withdrew 


26-Foot Class. 20 Miles. 
W. H. Gooderham 


Loew Victor....E. H. Croft 
Philomel 


20 Miles. Start 5 P. M. 
52 :33 ist 
54:39 2nd 
:01 :39 3rd 


40-Foot Displacement Class. 


Gadfly IIT H. B. Greening 

Eleanor R. S.-McLoughlin 

Alice Mary II..F. E.. Houston 

Hamilton to Bronte and Return 


August 10. Cruiser Class. 14 Miles. 


:59 :31 ist 
:41:41 2nd 
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32-Foot Class. 20 Miles. Start 11 A. M. 
lsoat Elapsed Time Prize 
HLM S. 
Heloise... .....<. W. H. Gooderham............ *; 41:41 1st 
Loew Vigeetin cime Be; GOee Rt. ost et ae ics w ce 48 :07 2nd 
Alice Mary 30.52. BeiHoustems oo... cdcecdicss 1 :02 :29 
Gadfly III...... 34, BB: SO sk eo ohh 1 :02 :27 3rd 
20-Mile Handicap for Boats of 15 Miles or Over. Start 2:30 P. M. 
Nulli Hiaachees Re a ee eee ». 1:08:07 1st 
Gadfly Ill...... ae T. GOCORINE, . 5... sss ead 1:18 :47 . 2nd 
Alice Mary Bb. F.: 32) Phowstom... <4 3.5 ss oe 1:18 :53 3rd. 


5-Mile Consolation Race for Boats Had Not Won a Prize. Start 4:30 P. M. 


Marjorie. .. «.xselte Kor POMMMM 6. ccscesee cede 17 :00 ist 
Rebekah ...... ee OEE Pe CEL Fee ee 33:08 2nd 
Bug. . ssa see C'Ric BOE 55 OE oe Sa8 37:12 3rd 


Great Lakes Power Boat League Championship. 25 Miles, Start 5:30 P. M. 


Heloise. ........ W. H. Gooderham............. 59:15 Gold Cup 
Gadfly III...... EY, Dl, SR POCHIMO, 6 6.oo coils oe ks 1:05 :03 2nd 
Eleanor......... Bhi 25, SONI Sk oS bt a ee 1:10 :23 3rd 
Noili if... 33c, 2.) SRM ans 5 Ons cs dee Hoe oe 1:19 :30 4th 
Marjorie,:..., 57a ee CI as ea Ss Faves 1:20:05 


The Detroit Safely 


FTER a passage of 22 days from Vineyard Haven the little 
A s=f00 motor boat Detroit dropped anchor ii Queens- 
town, Ireland, on the evening of August 7th, Skipper 
Thomas Fleming Day reporting all hands well, though tired from 
the hard trip, on the last days of which rough, stormy weather 
was encountered. Captain Day says that the little boat behaved 
splendidly. The 16-H. P. Scripps motor proved very reliable and 
was only stopped once, on account of water in the gasolene sup- 
ply. This was on July 22d, when the little boat lay to at a sea 
anchor. Several times she had to heave to on account of head 
seas and rough water, but the outfit behaved spiendidly. The 
crew on the trip, besides Captain Day, consisted of W. H. More- 
ton, C. C. Earle, Jr., and W. E. Newstead, engineer. Her longest 
day's run was 170 miles, on July 19th; her shortest, 22 miles, on 
July 21st, when she was hove to. 
When thé vessel sailed her tanks carried 1,200 gallons of gaso- 
lene. The daily consumption of fuel was 39 gallons, and she 
arrived at Queenstown with about 200 gallons still in her tanks. 


During the entire week of racing the clubhouse of. the Royal 
Hamilton Yacht Club was thrown open to visiting yachtsmen 
and boat owners, and there was a large fleet on the club anchor- 
age off the piers at the outlet into the Lake. Hamilton. is an 
ideal location for motor boat races, being on a broad, land-locked 
bay some five miles wide, entirely shut off from the larger lake 
except by a canal, and as a motor boat racing course it is second 
to none in the country. 

. The regatta committee in charge of the races consisted of 
Commodore C. H. O. Pook, Chairman; Commodore John Lenox, 
Vice-Commodore Samuel Vila, Rear-Commodore S. S. Beatty, 
D. P. Brown and George W. Raw. The arrangements made for 
the racing were exceilent and the various events, some of, which 
had large entry lists, were run off promptly and with no confusion, 

The regatta of the Lake Yacht Racing Association held on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of the same week brought 
out some excellent racing among the sailboats. “A large fleet 
was on hand from various ports on Lake Ontario and most of the 
classes, from Class M down, were well filled. Though the Cana- 
dian yachtsmen still cling tenaciously to the sailboat, the power 
boat is rapidly gaining in popularity and a large fleet of the latter 
craft is springing up in every Canadian port. 


Across the Atlantic 


Her engineer figures that the cost for fuel and lubrication aver- 
aged about 4 cents a mile. 

The voyage proved to be very uncomfortable for the crew of 
the little boat, but they al! stood it very well. The log shows that 
east of the 45th meridian the Detroit encountered strong south- 
east winds with continual bad weather, during some of which the 
boat proved hard to steer, while. the head seas retarded the 
progress considerably. When she left this country the little boat 
was very deeply laden as her tanks were not only full for the 
long voyage, but she carried two additional fuel tanks on deck 
which gave her a tendency to roll badly. After these were emptied, 
however, she behaved better and was more comfortable for her 
crew. 

The exact time of the passage from land to land (Vineyard 
Haven to the Irish Coast), according to Capt. Day’s figuring, was 
21 days and 16 hours—a wonderful record for the little boat. 
The little vessel received a great ovation on her arrival, the shore 
front being crowded with people to see her. 





DETROIT, THE 35-FOOT BOAT WITH A 16 H. P. SCRIPPS MOTOR WHICH HAS JUST CROSSED THE ATLANTIC 
IN 22 DAYS FROM VINEYARD HAVEN TO QUEENSTOWN. 
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IT IS QUITE A TRICK T@ SET THE SPINNAKER ON SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S SHAMROCK 


The International Racing at Kiel 


By LINTON HOPE, N. A. 


[The following review of the most important international yachting event of Europe, by Mr. Linton Hope, one of the foremost English naval architects, should be of 
great interest to American yachtsmen in that it offers a comparison with our big meets. on this side of the Atlantic.—Eprror.] 


LTHOUGH the first International yachting festival, held 
last year on the Solent, was an unqualified success, it has 
been quite eclipsed this year by the great Baltic meeting at 

Kiel, both as to the number of competitors and also the enormous 
gathering of fine steam yachts and other cruisers from all coun- 
tries. In this respect America was particularly well represented, 
and one of the most notable yachts on the station was the three- 
masted schooner Karina, owned by Mr. Robert E. Tod, of the 
New York Yacht Club, easily the finest sailing yacht afloat. Other 
well-known American yachts present were Corsair, Nahma, 
Utowana, etc., the latter vessel being a regular visitor to Kiel 
week, 

All the visitors were welcomed with boundless hospitality by 
the Kaiserlicher Yacht Club and the Norddeutcher Regatta 
\ creines,—by-whom the racing was jointly conducted,—and were 
made honorary members of the former club, with the run of their 
fine clubhouse during the regatta. Dinners, Herren-abends and 
garden parties were so frequent that Prince Henry of Prussia 
voiced the sentiments of everyone when he said, at the Lubecker 
Yacht Club luncheon, that one more banquet would be fatal. 

lurning to the racing, there were no less than 100 entries in 
the various classes, and the entry of thirty boats in the 6-metre 
class is probably a record, at any rate in European waters. The 
largest vachts under the International Rules are the A Class, 
Which contained the four fine schooners Meteor, Germania, 
Waterwitch and Hamburg, the two first being of German design 
an’ build, while the others are both British productions. Of the 
lor, Germania, owned by Herr Krupp v. Bolen is probably the 
bes. but, in spite of her heavy cabin fittings, the Kaiser’s Meteor 
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is frequently a winner. The new Fife schooner Waterwitch is 
not up to the form of either of the German yachts, which have 
been vastly improved in speed since the visit of Westward two 
years ago. Hamburg is the old British schooner Rainbow and 
is now outclassed: 

There was nothing ifternational about the racing in either the 
23-metre class or the 19-metres, as all the yachts in existence in 
these two classes are British. All the same, some fine racing was 
seen between the two 23’s, Shamrock and White Heather, both 
grand vessels, designed by Fife and well matched; Shamrock 
usually won in moderate winds, and White Heather in a blow. 

Of the four “19’s” the Nicholson cutter Norada did not show 
her usual form in German waters, the Mylne boat Octavia head- 
ing the list of winners and the Fife-designed Corona being second. 

There were eight competitors in the 15-metre class, six being 
designed by Fife and one each by Mylne and Nicholson. Four 
of them were owned in England, two in Germany, and two in 
Spain, one of the latter being King Alfonso’s cutter Hispania. 

In this class Nicholson has produced a real flier and most 
original design in Istria, generally known as the “Marconi cutter” 
on account of her enormously lofty mast which combines lower 
mast, top mast and tcpsail yard all in oné, the jackyard topsail 
being a jibheader attached to the long pole topmast by means 
of a tramway, as shown in the accompanying sketch. If might 
be expected that the weight and windage of all this extra mast 


and rigging so high up would tell against the boat when she had 


too much wind for her big topsail, but, strange to say, sheis at her 
best in a hard blow, although good in any weather. She is easily 
the best boat in her class, and far superior to the new Fife cutter 
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ANTWERPIA IN A HARD BREEZE AT KIEL 


the Lady Ann, which will perhaps do 
better when thoroughly tuned up. 

Five 12-metre yachts were entered, 
and as a rule all of them started. The 
Fife cutter Irene was the only British 
representative, but she was decidedly 
the best of the class. The new Anker 
designed Magda did not appear to be 
as good as the same designer’s Rollo, 
which produced such a sensation on 
the Solent last year. 

Of the tens, Herr Nordheim’s 
Pampero, designed by Mylne, was the 
best in light to moderate breezes, but 
was occasionally beaten by the Russian 
boat Tarpon, designed by Anker; also 
by Kitty and Pe Sa. 

There were only two 9-metre boats 
and they sailed with the tens. Like the 
slower boats of the latter class, they 
were frequently beaten by the 8- 
metre boats, which started five nainutes 
after them. 

One of the best classes was that 
for yachts of 8 metres, as there were 


later, when racing in a hard lower-sail breeze at Travemunde, 
This proved to be our last race, as, after passing all the others in 
the first tack to windward in a heavy sea, we carried away thie 
starboard lower shroud immediately after going about on the star- 


. board tack. Luckily, we were able to save the mast by going 


about again quickly and jibbing along on port tack, while our 
smart mate, Hans, made a lash-up with some spare wire. Un- 
fortunately, the first lash-up did not stand and we had to go about 
again and lost a lot of ground. Another attempt at repairing 
proved successful and we got going again on starboard tack, but 
no longer in first place, as several had got by while we were busy 
repairing damages. At the windward mark we had improved our 
position until we were third boat and had the satisfaction of cut- 
ting the second boat out on the next mark and taking second prize, 
On our way home we noticed that the mast above the gooseneck- 
band was at a considerable angle to the lower portion, and, on 
examination later on, we found a crack right across, inside the 
ironwork, which, by its blackness, was obviously several days old. 

I must apologize for introducing this personal detail, but I 
think it is an unusual experience to carry away a shroud twice 
in one race without losing an already sprung mast, and after- 
ward to beat one of the best boats in 
the class in a turn to windward. This 
was a very trying race for everyone, 
three boats giving up, and it was all 
the more so as we had just raced from 
Kiel to Travemunde, 65 miles. Ant- 
werpia won that race by 24 minutes, 
15 seconds, mostly windward work. 
Our toughest competitors were the 
two Anker-designed boats Ariadne 
and Mariechen, while the Rasmussen 
boats Woge and Tom were always to 
be reckoned with if there was much 
beating. 

The 7%-metres was also a good 
class, although not nearly so numer- 
ous. Blitz, by Von Hacht, and Kismet, 
by Mylne, were about the best of the 
bunch, but the prizes were fairly dis- 
tributed. In this class Mylne had no 
less than seven boats out of the ten 
entered; and it is probable that the 
Spanish boat Cerceta was also from 
his board, or an excellent copy, as im 
the case of the Spanish 6-metre Momo, 
which was built from a design by the 

















no less than 17 boats entered, and of 


writer, slightly altered. 





these 13 started on several occasions. 
Ail but two were German owned, the 
others being the old Fife-designed 
Sogalinda, owned in Spain, and the 
Belgian boat Antwerpia IV, designed by the writer this year. 
Of the German boats, five were from the board of the Norwegian 
designer, Anker, three by Von Hacht, two by Oertz, and two 
by Rasmussen, all German designers. 

The racing in this class was very close, as may be imagined 
when seven boats finished inside 45 seconds, after doing some 20 
miles in open water and a fresh breeze, from Kiel to Eckern- 
forde. I speak of this class with more intimate knowledge than 
of any other, as I sailed the Belgian boat Antwerpia every day, 
and very hard work it was. We started in eleven races at Cux- 
haven, Kiel, Eckenférde and Travemunde, and took five first 
prizes, two seconds, one third, and one fifth prize, also winning the 
handsome Average Cup presented by Herr Ernst, the owner of 
Woge, one of our competitors. We lost one race by the cross- 
trees giving out and nearly letting our mast go over the side, 
necessitating a heave-to for repairs for over five minutes, our 
finishing time being 1 minute 50 seconds behind the winner. 

We must have sprung the mast in the gooseneck-band on this 
occasion, although we only found out that it was broken a week 


ISTRIA, CALLED THE “MARCONI CUTTER” ON ACCOUNT 
OF HER TALL MAST 


The 6’s were so numerous that a 
bad place at the start was almost cef- 
tain to put a boat out of the race. 


THE DIRIGIBLE VICTORIA LOUISE HOVERING OVER THE YACHTS AT KIEL 
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_but for 8 starts she won 2 firsts, 
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There were 30 entries, and on at 
least one occasion 25 starters. Such 
£ mob of boats was a sight not easily 
to be forgotten, and it must have 
been a nerve-racking experience 
sailing one of the leading boats. 
The British boat funty, de- 
sicned by Laws, won the French 
Cup, although her record was not 
quite so good as that of several 
others in these races. Momo, the 
Spanish boat, won two of these Cup 
races and broke her mast when lead- 
ing for the third time. She did not 
start again, having no spare mast, 


1 second, 1 third, 1 fourth, 1 fifth, 
1 sixth and 1 ninth. The German 
boat Windspiel, designed by Von 
Hacht, also did very well, and her 
average may be taken as the best 
of the class racing for this Cup. 
Windspiel had 2 firsts, 2 seconds, 
2 thirds, 2 fifths, 1 sixth and 1 
ninth for 10 starts, while Bunty 
had 3 firsts, 1 second, 1 fourth, 1 
sixth and 4 ninths for 10 starts. 

If we add these figures and 
divide by the number of starts 
Windspiel has a figure of merit of 
3.800, Momo has a figure of merit 
of 3.875, Bunty has a figure of 
merit of 5.100. 

Jonquil, the Morgan Giles 6- 





ANTWERPIA IV., CHAMPION OF THE 8-METRE CLASS 


metre boat, owned and sailed by 
Capt. R. T. Dixon, only sailed in a 
few races, but as she won the sec- 
ond International race and took 
sixth prize in the first International 
she would no doubt have proved 
one of the best of the fleet; as it 
was, Gefion, an Austrian boat de- 
signed by Anker, made by far the 
best score for the week, and if she 
had been eligible, would no doubt 
have won the French One-Ton Cup. 

The litt 5-metre boats were the 
only other International class, and 
there were ‘only 6 entered. Two 
were designed by Mylne, two by 
Stein, one by Von Hacit, and one 
by Heidtmann (all three German 
designers ), and of these Keibitz, by 
Heidtmann, won the first Interna- 
tional race, Greif II winning the 
other. 

In addition to these regular 
classes there were several handi- 
caps, and, as usual, plenty of races 
for the Sonderclass, but all the own- 
ers are getting disgusted with the 
useless racing machines into which 
these once popular boats have now 
developed, and it is doubtful if the 
class will go on much longer. The 
tendency under the International 
rule is toward an abler, saner type 
of boat. 


A Bit of Yachting History 


That Answers Some Questiows Everyone is Asking—How the New York and Larchmont Yacht Clubs Came to Change the Dates 
of their Annual Fixtures 


HE absence of the big racing schooners Elena and Irolita 
from the annual regatta of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
on July 4th, and also from the race of the New York Yacht 

Club on July 6th, caused considerable comment among yachts- 
men, inasmuch as these fine racing crafts are presumed to belong 
in New York waters. The Cclt Cup, the principal memorial 
trophy held at Larchmont in memory of Caldwell H. Colt, at one 
time commodore of Larchmont Yacht Club, and well known as 
one of the most prominent yachtsmen of his day, is open for com- 
petition for yachts of the Elena and Irolita class at the annual 
regatta of the club. Many yachtsmen. have expressed surprise 
that the owners of these two yachts should refrain from entering 
the race for this cup, inasmuch as Commodore Colt was a con- 
temporary of theirs. These boats with several others, normally 
at home in New York waters, sailed in a cruising race of the 
Eas ern Yacht Club from Newport to Marblehead that ended just 
previous to the Fourth of July, and then entered the annual cruise 
of the Eastern Yacht Club to the eastward from Marblehead that 
began on the Fourth. Thus Larchmont and New York Yacht 
Clubs were the losers, and the Eastern Yacht Club the gainer in 
whatever prestige there is in the participation of these yachts in 
racins 

cre was some comment earlier in the year when it became 
know that the dates for the Larchmont Race week and for the 
New York Yacht Club cruise were set for later in the year, in 
order ‘hat the larger yachts might go to the eastward in the early 
Part ©’ July and get back in time for the principal Larchmont 
and ew York events. The incident accentuates the fact that 
the real controlling element in yacht racing is made up of the 


os 


owners of racing yachts, and is not vested in any of the clubs. 
Most of the owners of large yachts are members of several clubs, 
and aside from their own home clubs they owe no allegiance to 
any one organization more than to another. They go where they 
please to race, regardless of territorial limits, and it is a very 
strong racing committee indeed that can persuade them to give 
up a plan they have already formed. This is a fact that is fully 
recognized by the clubs, inasmuch as in the constitutions of mos: 
of them there is a paragraph to the effect that while all mem- 
bers, whether boat owners or not, may vote on all other matters 
that may be brought up at a club meeting, none but boat owners 
may vote on any question directly affecting “the government of 
yachts, regattas and sailing regulations.” It was, therefore, due 
to no especial consideration for the Eastern Yacht Club that the 
New York Yacht Club and Larchmont Yacht Club early in the 
spring changed their racing dates. The change was inevitable. 
inasmuch as if it had not been made these clubs would not have 
had as participants in their principal events the yachts whose 
owners had shown a disposition to enter the Eastern Yacht Club’s 
events. 

This matter recalls an incident that occurred in the early days 
of the Atlantic Coast Conference that nearly disrupted that body, 
and which, had it been carried out, would have set back the best 
interests of yacht racing for some years, 

Previous to the winter of 1904 and 1905 the New York Yacht 
Club had never called any other racing organizations into con- 
ference in respect to measurement or racing rules, but during 
that winter the influence of the younger members, men who are 
prominent in the racing of organizations other than the New York 
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Yacht Club, was exerted to such good effect that the premier 
yachting organization of the country called a conference of the 
prominent clubs and yacht racing organizations on the. Atlantic 
Coast for the purpose of adopting rating and measurement rules 
that should be uniform all along the coast. The action taken by 
that conference was advisory only inasmuch as there was and is 
no governing body in yacht racing, but it was approved by all 
yacht racing interests, and the rating and classification rules then 
adopted with some minor modifications have been in effect ever 
since. 

A year later another conference was called, mainly to so 
codify all racing rules that they would be the same in all clubs, 
not only the same in intent, but in language, in sequence of sub- 
jects, etc. About that.time European yacht racing interests were 
of the opinion that rating and 
classification rules uniform 
throughout the world would be 
very desirable. A conference 
was called to be held in Lon- 
don early in 1906, to bring 
about that end, and an invita- 
tion to participate was sent to 
the American clubs, and partic- 
ularly to the Atlantic Coast 
Gonference. At one of the early 
sessions of the conference that 
winter the invitation to send 
delegates abroad was brought 
up, and without much consid- 
eration a committee~of three 
was appointed to report whether | 
in their opinion it was desirable 
to send delegates to a universal 
conference. This committee 
was directed, in case they found 
it desirable to send delegates, 
to suggest two men to go 
abroad as representing Ameri- 
can yacht racing interests. The 
individual who was_- most 
strongly in favor of sending 
delegates and who was a mem- 
ber of that committee of three 
was a racing official of the 
Eastern Yacht Club who had 
during the previous year come 
in close touch with German 
yacht racing interests in the 
arrangement of the interna- 
tional “Sonder Class” races, 
and his influence with this com- 
mittee was sufficiently strong to 
cause them to look favorably upon the plan. But the committee mis- 
understood its instructions, and without waiting to report to the 
conference it not only agreed in favor of the plan, but selected 
two delegates and authorized them to proceed to the London con- 
ference. This became known only three days before the date set 
for their departure. 

Meanwhile, on further consideration, most of the members of 
the conference representing clubs in New York waters had, in- 
dividually and in groups in casual consultation, concluded that 
it would be unwise to take any hand in an international affair, 
partly because the new rules which had been adopted on this side 
of the water had not beer fully tried out, and partly because of 
a disinclination to allow themselves to be tied up by any action 
taken by the Europeans. The logic of the situation was this: 
That there was good reason for uniformity of rules throughout 
the European yacht racing territory, inasmuch as that territory 
was only about the same in extent as that of the Atlantic Coast, 
although it was divided among several different nations, but there 
was no reason why, with conditions of weather and sea vastly 
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THE BIG SCHOONERS ADD A LOT TO THE PRESTIGE OF A RACE MEET 


different here, that our racing should be governed by rules framed 
to fit European conditions. Moreover the New York Yacht Club, 
holding the possession of the America’s Cup, foresaw possible 
complications in case it entered into any European conference, 
Therefore, when it became known that delegates had been se 
lected there was a hurry call for a session of the Atlantic Coas 
Conference. Messages were sent out by telephone, by telegraph, 
and by various other means on a Wednesday to the effect thata 
meeting of the conference would be held on the following Friday 
evening. There was necessity for haste, for the delegates had 
their trunks packed and were to depart by Saturday’s steamer. 

When the meeting was called to order a group of Eastem 
delegates presented proxies from about thirty-six clubs, author 
izing them to act for those clubs. It was “in the air” that all 
the Eastern organizations were 
in favor of the committee’s ae. 
tion. There were less_ than 
thirty-six clubs in and arotnd 
New York represented in the 
conference, but one of the New 
York delegates was __ bright 
enough to recall the fact that 
at the session of the conference 
at which the committee of thiee 
was appointed it had been de 
termined that the individual 
delegates should vote as such, 
and not as representing sepe- 
rate clubs; and he made the 
point that the committee should 
report to the conference, consti- 
tuted just as it had been when 
the committee was appointed, 
and therefore that the proxies 
of the thirty-six Eastern clubs 
should not be regarded. This 
point was decided as well taken 
and the proxies were not al 
lowed. 

There was a pretty hot dis 
cussion over the matter, and 
good deal of feeling was shown, 
and efforts were made to effect 
some sort of a compromise 
which would still allow the dele 
gates to proceed abroad, but 
without committing America 
interests to any action that 
might be taken. In fact, the 
feeling ran so high that i 
became known afterwards tha 
the delegates of the New York 
Yacht Club had been instructed to withdraw from the cot 
ference in case the committee’s action was approved. If it haf 
ever come to this point there would have been an end to at) 
participation on the part of the New York Yacht Club in aay 
conference for a considerable period, and the results of suth 
action would have been disastrous to yacht racing. 

Finally one of the members of the committee offered a resolt 
tion to the effect that the delegates should be allowed to go abroat 
but that they should have power neither to approve or. to di 
approve any action taken. At that point a Larchmont delega 
who was noted for putting things in rather a blunt and sometime 
grotesque way said: “In other words, Mr. Chairman, these mé 
may accept an invitation to dinner, but are forbidden to eithe 
eat or drink.” That caused an outburst of laughter and the te 
sion was relieved at once. 

“That settles it,” someone exclaimed, “Larchmont has killé! 
it,” and when the vote was taken none was in favor of tM 
committee’s action, excepting the members of the committt 
themselves. 
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THE DECK OF A RACING SCHOONER IN ‘ACTION IS A BUSY PLACE 


In the spring following the Eastern Yacht Club announced 
for the first time a cruising race to start from New London im- 
mediately after the Yale-Harvard rowing race, .and ending at 
Marblehead, and extended an invitation to the boats participat- 
ing in that race to enter the Eastern Yacht Club’s cruise. Cir- 
cumstances were in favor of the Eastern Yacht Club in this re- 
spect—that the Indian Harbor Yacht Club had already planned a 
cruising race from Greenwich to New London, just before the 
Yale-Harvard race, and thus was prepared to deliver the fleet 
into the hands of the Eastern mefi. Of course, the Larchmont 
Club and the New York Yacht Club foresaw a depletion of their 
fleets and there were many members of both clubs who expressed 
the belief that the Eastern racing official had planned the cruising 
race in order to “get square” with the Larchmont and New York 
interests. At all events the Larchmont and New York racing 
officials got into action at once and used all their influence to 


persuade the owners of the large boats in New York waters to 
remain at home for the Fourth of July event and for the New 
York’s spring race, and they were successful in a considerable 
degree. 

Furthermore, some of the racing craft which started from 
New London fell into mischief in rounding Cape Cod in a heavy 
gale and a wicked sea, and got all they wanted of racing of that 
sort to last them for some time. Since that year until quite re- 
cently the Eastern Yacht Club has made no effort to get the big 
racing craft from New York waters away from their home events. 

Whether the original cruising race was planned as a means 
of revenge or not, the feeling has. of course, subsided long since, 
and at present the clubs in New York waters recognize the fact 
that the boat owners will go where they please, anyway, and have 
adjusted their racing dates to suit the convenience of the men 
who really make the big races successful. 


The Boats That Will Try for the British International Trophy 


\CE the story that appeared in last month’s YACHTING 
about the probable challengers for the British International 
lrophy, the elimination races have been run and three of 
the oats described in that article have been chosen to represent 
Great Britain, and at this writing are on their way to America. 
e British team will consist of Maple Leaf IV, owned by 
Mr. \lackey-Edgar; Mona, bui!t for the Marquis of Anglesey, 
an] \lilmar, Mr. N. C. Neill. The trials were held over a 32- 
mile .ea course where conditions were fully as trying as at 
Hui igton, and Maple Leaf IV covered the distance at a rate 
or knots, official time. She went the whole course, and 
imen seem to think she has more up her sleeve. If she 
iintain this speed over here she will have a good chance 
any American boat seen thus far. Here is what the 
h “Motor Boat” says of the trials: 
aple Leaf IV had a little trouble in starting her engine, but 
she did get off, 10 minutes late, there could be no two 
opin: 1s about her speed. She went away like a flash, and when 
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the first-round times were known it was clear she would catch the 
other boats. She did so comfortably, finishing at 5 hrs. 28 min. 
42 sec., and her speed, allowing for the 10 minutes delay, works 
out at the highly satisfactory average of 40.4 knots. This figure, 
a world’s record for the distance, is more than up to the most 
sanguine expectations, and all will congratulate Mr. Mackay 
Edgar on having emerged from the sequence of bad luck that 
has hitherto followed his boats. The boat must be capable of 
about 45 knots on the straight, and as it is practically certain that 
she will improve with, further tuning up, this country’s prospects 
for the B. I. Trophy seem better than they have been for many 
years. The boat, by the way, is being run by Mr. Tom Sopwith, 
the well-known marine motorist and airman, and she certainly 
could be in no more capable hands.” 
Finishing time: . H. M. S. 
Maple Leaf IV 5 28 42 
Mona 5 31 46 
Milmar 5 34 33 





The Stability of Sailing Craft and the Motion of 
Boats Among Waves | 


By LAWRENCE B. CHAPMAN 


N a former article on the stability of boats I took up the gen- 
eral consideration of stability and its relation to motor boats 
in particular. In this article I will pay especial attention to 

the sail boat and the influence of wave motion upon both types 
of craft. 

The stability of a sail boat is in a way no different from any 
other boat, and the same considerations and laws hold, but sev- 
eral new forces which come into play make a separate discus- 
sion of them necessary. We saw that too much stability or stiff- 
ness was not desirable in a motor boat; in a sail boat stiffness is 
what is wanied for sail carrying power and everything must be 
sacrificed to this end. We would thus expect a sail boat to have 
a large metacentric height, which is indeed the case as will be 
shown later. 

First of all let us consider some of the forces brought into 
play by the effect of the wind on the sails. In Fig. 1 let A B 
represent the center line of a sail boat through the mast and 
keel. W represents the force of the wind acting at the center of 
effort of the sails; L the force acting against the keel or center 
board tending to keep the boat from moving to leeward; R repre- 
sents a small force, the resistance of the water against the keel 
as the boat is heeled over. It will be observed that forces W and 
L are tending to capsize the boat while the force R (very small 
in comparison to the others) is a force tending to prevent cap- 
sizing. The force L of lateral resistance against the keel or 
center board should be noticed at this point. It is so universally 
believed that this force is one tending to prevent capsizing that 
it is worthy of special mention. Especially in regard to center 
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FORCES SET UP BY THE WIND 
ONLY. 


FIG, I. FIG, II. 


SAIL BOAT. 


ALL THE FORCES ACTING ON A 


board boats we find a general impression existing that putting 
the board down adds to the stability in a blow. By considering 
A B, pivoted at O, we at once see that L helps to heel the boat 
over; so, actually, as far as stability goes a center board boat 
would be safer with the board up. Other considerations of sailing 
and making to windward require it down. It is a point well 
worth remembering however. 

The forces shown in Fig. 1 are those set up by the wind only. 
The forces of stability (shown in the several figures in the pre- 
vious article on this subject) are also acting and it is these that 
tend to right the boat. In Fig. 2 all the forces acting are shown, 
W and L tending to capsize the boat and G, B and R tending to 
right the boat. These forces must form an equal system at all 
times or the boat will capsize. It should be noted at this point 
that the full force of the wind is not felt when a boat is heeled 
over at an angle but only a component shown as W’. As the boat 
is further and further heeled W’ becomes smaller and smaller till 
at 90 deg. it becomes zero. This is a fortunate fact for the force 
of the wind is often removed in time to prevent capsizing. The 
same consideration holds for L and R. 

As the stability or tendency of sailing craft to return to the up- 
right position is generally expressed in righting arms, or righting 
moments, it will be well to take this up. Let us turn our 
attention to Fig. 3 and see what is meant by righting arms. The 
righting arm is nothing more than the perpendicular from G 
(center of grayity, the combined center of hull and all weights in 
boat) to the new vertical through B’ shown as Gg, Fig 3. It 
will be noticed that the righting arm Gg is the base of the tri- 








FIG, III. THE RIGHTING ARM IS A PERPENDICULAR FROM CENTER 
OF GRAVITY G TO THE NEW VERTICAL THROUGH B PRIME. 
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FIG. IV. 


angle G M g, of which one sid2 is G M, the metacentric height 
(metacenter in Fig. 3 is the intersection of the new vertical 
through B’ with the old vertical through G B). Expressed mathe- 
matically Gg= G M sin. 0, o being the angle of heel. We thus 
see that expressing stability in righting arms involves G M, 
which is the real measure of stability. The righting arm Gg is 
nothing more than the leverage of the two righting forces G 
and B, and the greater the arm the greater the leverage or right- 
ing force. The upward force of buoyancy (equal to the displace- 
ment) acts along B’ M and this force, times the arm Gg, is the 
righting moment; that is righting moment=Disp. x Gg. 

If by the removal of the ballast shown at (A) G moves up to 
G’ the righting arm would be G’g’, much smaller than before. 
We would then expect less stability or tendency to return up- 
right, which is indeed the case as it will be noticed that G M is 
greatly reduced by thus raising G. By lowering G the stability 
and righting arm will be increased. The reader should now see 
the relation between the two methods. 

If we imagine the boat in Fig. 3 inclined more and more, 
the righting arm will continue to increase until a certain maxi- 
mum is reached when it will begin to decrease again, Fig. 4, until 
it finally becomes zero. When the righting arm becomes zero 
the force acting at B falls along the force acting at G (the same 
as in the upright position Fig. 4A) and there is no tendency 
to return upright again. The angle of heel at which the righting 
arm becomes zero varies in different boats. In some boats it 
is in the neighborhood of 60° to 80°; in others it doesn’t become 
zero until 100° or 120°, which means that the boat will prac- 
tically never capsize. In non-capsizing life boats it never reaches 
zero, which means that the boat will return upright if turned com- 
pletely over. 

The righting moment is the actual force tending to return 
the boat and is equal as I have shown to the righting arm times 
the dispiacement. Righting moments are computed from the 
lines of the boat and are plotted as curves for various angles of 
heel: two types are shown as X and Y in Fig. 5. Curve X is for 
a shallow wide boat as shown in Fig. 6; curve Y is for a deep 
ballasted boat shown in Fig. 7. Curve X crosses the axis at 
abov: 75 deg., which shows that if inclined to that angle she will 
not “cturn upright again. Curve Y has a righting moment even 
alte: 90 deg. is passed and it would be almost impossible to cap- 
size cer. The shallower type has greater stability at small angles 
than the deeper type. due to its wide. water line, but she soon puts 
her ‘eck under and loses her stability. The deeper boat keeps 
her .‘ability, due to a low center of gravity and small change in 
Wate: line width at large angles. Figs. 6 and 7. 

_ ‘1s at the point of maximum righting power that the danger 
lies. Suppose a boat sailing at an angle somewhat smaller than 
her . iaximum is hit by a sudden puff. She immediately heels 
Over perhaps to the angle of maximum power. It now takes less 
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FIG IVA, 


force than before to heel her and if the force is not quickly re- 
moved she will go over quickly and lose all her righting moment. 
If the boat can be caught before she reaches say 75 deg. for boat 
X she will return, but if she reaches 75 deg. she will not return 
again even after the force of the wind is removed. 

This consideration of righting moments is a point to be kept 
in mind in sea going boats where safety is essential. In racing 
boats it is generally better to have most of the stability or right- 
ing power at small angles, as curve X, for in this way a boat 
will carry an enormous amount of sail at a small angle of heel. 
The boat illustrated by curve Y will lay over more in the wind 
than boat X, but if struck by a sudden squall would be in no 
danger while X would quickly capsize. 

A fair idea of the power to carry sail can be had by sketching 
out a section of the boat as has been done in the various figures 
and noting the position of G and B roughly (whether one is be- 
low the other or not) and passing water lines through at various 
angles (keeping the underbody the same area) and noting wheth- 
er they decrease in width or not, and if so where sudden changes 
are likely, etc. One sailing a boat generally knows her and 
understands these conditions of stability by experience. Thus, 
one man sailing a shallow wide boat will let her up into the wind 
before the dangerous angles are reached, while one sailing a 
deeper type will hold her to it. 

Other forces besides the wind may come into play at Jarge 
angles, such as shifting of ballast or shipping water, which would 
increase the capsizing force at perhaps the most critical period. 

In the previous article we took up the effect of rolling on 
motor boats and the value of stability for safety and comfort. 
We will now take up a more complete discussion of the effect 
of waves. 

The motions of a boat among waves are of three kinds, pitch- 
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FIG. V. CURVES OF RIGHTING MOMENT FOR TWO TYPES OF BOATS. 


ing, rolling and heaving or combinations of two or all three. 
Every boat has a period of its own for rolling and another for 
pitching, dependent upon the stability and the distribution of 
the weights. By period is meant the time for one complete roil 
from one side to the other. 

I have already pointed out that a large G M (Fig. 3) makes 
a stiff boat, one that has a short period or time of rolling; while 
a small G M makes an easy boat, one with a long period or time 
of rolling. The longitudinal GM is the one affecting pitching 
while the tranverse G M is the one affecting rolling. The only 
other influencing factor is the distribution of weights. 

Bearing in mind these facts let us see what effect the dis- 
tribution of weights has upon pitching and rolling. The vertical 
location of the weights has been taken account of in the discussion 
of stability, but let us see what effect the transverse and fore and 
aft distributions have. A good example to consider is the see- 
saw. Here it will be noticed that as the occupants move fur- 
ther towards the ends of the plank the up and down motion be- 
comes slower and easier, while if they move in towards the center 
the motion becomes quicker and sharper. This is exactly what 
takes place in a boat. If the weights are spread out toward the 
side the rolling becomes easier and slower. In fact the time (or 
period) of rolling depends directly upon what is called moment 
of inertia, which is nothing more than the sum of the various 
weights times the square of their distance from the center line. 
A battleship is an excellent example of this. On account of her 
great beam she would be a stiff boat and one would expect her 
to roll with rather a sharp and jerky motion, but because of the 
heavy side armor placed well outboard she has a long period 
of rolling and is much more comfortable than would 
be supposed. 

The same consideration applies to the fore and aft distribution 
of weights in regard to pitching. Placing the heavy weights near 
the ends of the boat gives her a slow time of pitching. The period 
of pitching of any boat is naturally much slower than that of 
rolling, and increasing this by placing weights in the ends gives 
her a period much slower than the waves, and she will bury her 
bow in the seas instead of rising with them, becoming very wet 


and uncomfortable. Therefore it is a good plan to keep weights 
away from the ends except in special cases. 
Expressing the above as a formula we have 


/ Wx* 
t=%V¥—— 
DxGM 
Where Wx* equals the sum of each weight times its distance 
from the center; G M, the metacentric height; D, the displace- 
ment, and t, the period or time of a roll from one side to the other. 
sy examining this simple formula we see that the effect of the 
weights comes in as the square of the distance X*. We thus see 
that the longitudinal and transverse distribution of weights plays 
a big part in the time of roiling. 

With these few facts about metacentric height G M and 
distribution of weights well understood one should be able to 
make his boat either stiffer or easier in a seaway as he desires 
by placing the weights or ballast high or low, central or outboard. 
The fact that the distance X comes in as a square of itself shows 
the enormous effect of weights in the end of the boat upon 
pitching. 

It should be noted here that when weights are spoken of every 
weight in the boat is meant, including hull, fittings, engines, crew, 
etc. Generally, however,.the large weights only need be taken 
account of as the others are evenly distributed. 

Sailing craft, especially racing boats, need all the stability, 
or G M, they can get, for sail carry power and cannot sacrifice 
this to comfort and easy rolling. Fortunately, however, a sail 
boat when sailing in rough water with sails full is a very com- 
fortable boat and only when becalmed or in a beam sea is her stiff- 
ness felt. 

We have seen that every boat has a time or period of rolling 
and pitching of its own... Now, the waves of the sea have a period 
of their own also, that is, the time between the passing of com 
secutive crests by a given point. The time or period of a wave 
depends directly on its length (distance from crest to crest) and 
is expressed by formula 2: 


time of wave=—.44\/ length 
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A table of wave lengths and times is given below 


Length Time Length Time 
in Feet. in Seconds, in Feet. in Seconds. 
2 0.6 20 2.0 
4 0.9 40 2.8 
6 1.1 60 3.4 
8 1.2 80 3.9 
10 1.4 100 4.4 
12 1.5 150 5.4 
14 1.7 200 6.2° 
15 1.7 300 7.6 


We thus see that the periods of the waves are likely to be 
very varied depending upon the conditions of the wind and 
weather. Sooner or later a boat will get among waves of her 
own period and then she will roll or pitch very violently, depend- 
ing on which period is synchronous with the waves. This is the 
reason that boats seem to behave very badly at times without any 
apparent reason. Perhaps the reader has been on a boat that was 


rolling violently while much smaller boats were making better 
weather of it. This was simply because the boat was among 


. waves of her own period of rolling, while the other boats with 


different periods did not notice the waves as much. 

Lastly we come to heaving, which is the lifting of the boat 
up and down bodily. Often a boat with flare above the water 
line will be greatly affected by this. It is caused by the upward 
heave of the boat on the crest of a wave and causes a decrease 
in displacement for a moment. Sail boats have often been known 
to capsize on the crest of a wave due to this sudden decrease in 
displacement. 

There have been no real technical or mathematical expres- 
sions used in this article and so no definite or fixed rule can be 
laid down without them. But if the reader has mastered the 
fundamental principles given he should be better able to under- 
stand his boat and know the cause of her bad points as well as 
her good ones. 


Detroit Celebrates Its Birthday 


Fine Racing in the Cadillaqua Championship 


the Great Lakes, landed at Detroit, and founded a settlement 

there, and it seemed fitting on the anniversary of this date 
that Detroit should plan its biggest celebration and, also, that 
that celebration should consist largely of water sports. Three 
days were devoted to racing, July 23rd, 25th and 26th, and the 
committee in charge had secured an entry list of fast boats from 
all over the country. The events included all hydroplane classes 
and the 20-, 26-, 32- and 40-feet displacement classes and a 
championship free-for-all race. 

Unfortunately, as has occurred so often this season, a fine 
entry list on paper does not always materialize in actual starters, 
and while most of the boats entered were on hand, accidents of 
one kind or another either prevented many of them from starting, 
or from finishing a race in which they had started. The hydro- 
plane class seemed especially unfortunate in this respect as several 
of the boats from which great things were expected were not in 
condition to show what was really in them. 

Great things had been expected of Baby Reliance III, Com- 
modore J. Stuart Blackton’s boat, which was the sensation of the 
Mississippi Valley Regatta, but in taking a tuning-up spin early 
in the week she developed engine trouble and was not able to 
start. Gretchen II, another fast boat, broke a clutch and was 
thus out of it, 
while Crusader 
III, for whom a 
speed of 53 miles 
was claimed, was 
not able to fin- 
ish in any of the 
races in which 
she entered. 
Kitty Hawk II, 
Which had been 
sold by Lee 
Counselman to 
H. H. Timkin, 
Was the star of 
the meet, win- 
ning the 40-mile 
Cadillaqua 
chimpionship in 
a sensational 
rece against 
C.rl  Fisher’s 
Eph and a Reli- 
an-- hydroplane 
ca cd the Nep- 


[' was 211 years ago that the French voyageurs sailing up 


tune, the latter boat sinking in the first round of the course while 
leading the Kitty Hawk II. In this race Neptune started behind 
Kitty Hawk but finally got going and overhauled the former at 
the first stake; then Neptune pulled ahead, both boats striving 
for the lead, and it was expected that the long controversy over 
which was the faster boat would be settled. 

Nothing was known of the Neptune’s sinking until the end 
of the first round when the skipper of the Kitty Hawk reported 
the matter by gestures, and boats were sent to the rescue. Mr. 
Ryan and his engineer were saved, the former reporting that 
swells from a passing steamer were the cause of the accident. 

Most of the races were for the best two heats out of three 
over an 8-mile course that was staked out around Belle Isle, 
one of the best courses on the Great Lakes. A summary of the 


races follows: 
26-Foot Hydroplane Class. Course 8 miles, 


lst HEAT 2ND HEAT 

Kitty Towk. ET, BE. (Te Bec bins 5 was Se 0 ccc bape asada 12:12 17:05 

Baby Reliance I, J. Stuact _Blacktom. oi. ose ccc cscwecccnwse *12:40 Did not start. 

Theima IV, Thelen Motel WeEmBiscccccnvicccnsvedcdcsvcvcves 19:54 20:47 
40-Foot Displacement Class. Course 8 miles. 

Roh, Cock Pier os ie dodccien ch pes Cate cwntees be vehadrcamtarved 18:08 14:50 

Fotvudie-335,: 5. We. eas ooh cin a< ses cnaes hon ve ks eee 18:12 16:09 

ComamseGore, Ca... Gees ks 0k odin cb cbusce es ives ena stbeeas 19:19 17:19 
82-Foot Displacement Class. Course 8 miles. 

Reliance, C. A. Joovist.:, . 4 sand owns onc seeeeensen babpae cheeses 21:34 20:54 





KITTY HAWK II WAS EASILY THE STAR OF THE MEETING. 
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An Able Auxiliary Cruising Schooner 


in one craft, but the 51-foot waterline schooner Wenda- 

meen, designed for Mr. Chester W. Bliss, of Springfield, 
Mass.; by John G. Alden, of Boston, and built this spring, 
seems to combine the best of both types 
of vessels. She has power sufficient to 
give her the speed of the average power 
cruiser, and she can outlive the average 
power boat in a sea, yet she has the 
sweet lines of a schooner yacht and is 
fast under canvas. She looks like the 
ideal combination boat 
for the man that wants 
the pleasure of sailing 
with the reliability of 
power. 

The Wendameen, 
which is Indian for “I 
fish,”’ is 67 feet long 
overall, 51 feet on the 
water, 17 feet beam, and 
draws 8 feet 9 inches of 
water. She is equipped 
with a 65-67 H.P. 
Standard engine, which 
the designer says gives 
her an actual speed oi 
10% knots per hour at 
380 r.p.m. 

The boat is built on 
, the lines of a pilot 
schooner, with plenty 


if is not often one gets a combination power and sail boat 








of this size, and with proper care the boat will last a lifetime. 
Yet she sails well in anything but a calm, and on account of 
her inside ballast she is very easy in a seaway, and does not 
bring up with a jerk as do those boats that carry all ballast outside. 
Below decks she is finished in white and mahogany 
throughout, and has seven feet head room under the car- 
lins. The cabin house is low and narrow, and great care 
was taken by the designer to thoroughly brace it with 
hanging knees, etc. 
The rail is several feet high throughout, making the 
deck very snug. The cockpit is nine feet long, and, has 
a bridge deck at the for- 
ward end under which 
is located the gasolene 
tank. The engine room 
is aft and is nine feet 
long, being entered by a 
separate companionway. 
It is divided from the 
rest of the boat by air 
proof bulkheads. The 
entrance to the owner's 
quarters is to port, 
through a wide pass- 
age, forward of which 
is the main cabin. For- 
ward of the main cabin 
are two staterooms, one 
on either side, with toilet 
rooms connecting. The 
galley is the full width 
of the boat, and for- 














of sheer, and freeboard 


ward of it is the fore- 





» forward of nearly nine 
_ feet. Ballast consists of 14,000 lbs. of iron outside, and 18,000 
Ibs. of lead inside, set under the floor. 

The construction is probably heavier than any other yacht 


























‘ castle. 
The Wendameen is run by three paid hands including the 
skipper and engineer, and she can carry whole sail when every- 
thing else is seeking shelter. 






























The First Yacht With \ Diesel Motor 
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HE 84-foot motor yacht Idealia, designed and built by The 

Electric Launch Company of Bayonne, N. J., was launched 

at the works of the builders July 17th, being christened by 

Miss Jean Annett of Bayonne. She was built for a New York 

yachtsman and is the first motor yacht in the world to be equipped 
with the Diesel heavy oil marine engine. 

The performance of the power plant of this vacht will be 
most interesting to 
yachtsmen throughout 
the world, as the rapid 
advance in the devel- 
opment of the Diesel 
heavy oil engines for 
marine propulsion has 
led many to believe 
that they would prove 
ideal for use in yachts 
on account of the low 
cost of operation and 
their absolute safety, 
the fuel oil being non- 
inflammable, non-ex- 
plosive, and costing but 
one-tenth as much as 
gasolene. 

The Idealia is 84 
ft. overall, 14 ft, beam, 
and draws 4 feet of 
water. With the lib- 
eral beam, comfortable 
accommodations are 
provided in the own- 
er’s quarters, there be- 
ing two double state- 
rooms with lounging room and bath adjoining. The engine room, 
amidships, affords ample room for installing the six cylinder 150 
H.P. “Nlseco” oil engine, while crew quarters are forward. 

Eight or ten can be accommodated in the large dining saloon 
on deck, forward, with an unbroken view of the water. There is 
a mahogany buffet with lockers, dish racks and drawers for stor- 
ine table linen, glass, china and silverware. The interior and 








exterior finish of the dining saloon is in selected mahogany. 
The highest grade Elco construction is used in building the 
hull, with oak keel and frames, and selected long leaf yellow pine 
planking fastened to the oak frames with copper boat nails riveted 
over washers. The fastenings throughout the hull are of copper 
and bronze, which withstand the corrosive action of salt water. 
The crew’s quarters contain-stateroom for captain and berths 
for four men, with lav- 

sj atory and wash basin 

~ and spacious lockers. 
The engine room amid- 
ships is separated from 
the forward and after 
quarters by a_ water- 
tight bulkhead. The 
Nlseco-Diesel oil en- 
gine was designed and 
built by the New Lon- 
don Ship & Engine 
Company of Groton, 
Connecticut. It is the 
Diesel type operating 
on the two-cycle prin- 
ciple with six working 
cylinders and one two- 
stage compressing cyl- 
inder, starting with 
compressed air and be- 
ing reversible in either 
direction. No electric 
ignition is used at all 
in connection with the 
engine, the compres- 
sion being sufficient in 
The e:imination of electric ignition 


itself to ignite the charge. 
is a decided advantage. 
The Idealia is carrying 450 gallons of fuel oil, the engine con- 
suming at full power seven gallons an hour, at a cost of 3 cents 
a gallon on a speed of 12 knots. On one filling of the tanks 750 


miles can be covered for $13.50. An electric light plant is in- 
stalled with a fuel oil engine direct connected to a dynamo. 
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MARIGOLD, THE COMBINATION HOUSEBOAT AND POWKM BOAT DESIGNED 





A Combination 


Power House 


boat and Cruiser 





HE beautiful scenery and picturesque reaches of Georgian 
Bay, Canada, are little known to Eastern yachtsmen, and 
it is only within the last two years that some of the boat 

owners of the Great Lakes have discovered its many attractive 
features. Mr. Egbert H. Gold, a member of the Chicago Yacht 
Club, made a trip to the Bay last Summer, and was so impressed 
with its charms that he decided to have a new and larger boat 
built for a prolonged cruise in these waters during the Summer 
of 1912, and, therefore, placed the order for a design with Gielow 
& Orr, of New York, designers of Mr. Gold’s first Marigold, 
for a combina- 


cabin house she would show all the characteristics of a seagomg 
motor yacht. These windows, however, add so much to the com- 
fort that it was thought best to use them. 

As the headroom under some of the bridges of the Lilinois 
and Michigan Canal is only 11 feet 6 inches, a novel feature 
has been worked out in the construction of the deck house, 
which is built up sectionally so that it can be lowered when pass- 
ing under these bridges. 

The interior finish of the boat is in mahogany panel work. 
The owner’s stateroom is in the forward part of the vessel and 

has a floor space 








tion cruiser and 
houseboat to 
meet his require- 
ments. 

The first Mar- 
igold was. de- 
signed, primari- 





_of over 100 
square feet. It 
is fitted with a 
brass bedstead, 
divan, chiffonier, 
bureau, etc., in 
Circassian wal- 

















ly, for cruising 


nut. Forward of 
the owner’s 





and gunning on 























stateroom is a 
dressing room 
and bath, fitted 
with a porcelain 
lavatory, bath 
tub and open 





























Western rivers, 
and her. draft 
was limited to 
32 inches, and 
beam to 16 
feet 10 inches, 
which is the 




















maximum 
width that can pass through the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
The new boat was designed to the maximum dimensions that 
will pass through this waterway, and in order to make her more 
seaworthy was given greater draft. Her dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length overall, 95 feet; length load waterline, 86 feet 10 
inches; beam, extreme, 16 feet 10 inches; draft, 42 inches, fully 
loaded. She is constructed of wood in a thoroughly substantial 
manner and combines the seagoing qualities of a good motor 
yacht with the more material comforts of a houseboat. 

‘ier lines combine excellent seagoing qualities, with a mini- 
fresh water tankage allows the yacht to cruise in salt water. 


plumbing. Aft 
of the owner’s stateroom are two more staterooms, a 
bath room, large store room, a lounging room, and vestibule with 
stairway to the deck house. Next comes the dining room, 12 
by 15 feet, finished in mahogany throughout, and aft of this is 
the galley and butler’s pantry. The engine room and accom- 
modations for officers and crew are aft. 

The propelling machinery consists of two 6-cylinder 50 
Standard motors, which give her a speed of 12 miles pe 
The gasolene tanks have a capacity of 1200 gallons, whi 
the boat a cruising radius of 1500 miles at full speed. Ampl 
fresh water tankage allows the yacht to cruise in salt water. 





Construction Plans of a 19-Foot V-Bottom Runabout 


'<HE plans of the little 19-foot V-bottoni runabout shown 
herewith are interesting, as they embody a number of new 
features for this type of boat. These plans were drawn 

by L. Foster, of Orcas, Washington, and are the result of 
sev--al years of experisnent with a 15-foot boat of the same type. 


The designer says of the latter that it has made good in the 
rough waters of Puget Sound and has never taken any water 
aboard, running dry and quiet over a lop of sea where a round 
frame boat would have been very wet. 

The dimensions are: Length over all, 19 feet; length water 
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‘line, 16 feet 5 inches; beam extreme, 4 feet 9 inches; beam at 
water line, 3 feet 5 inches ; normal draft of hull, 5 inches ; normal 
draft of wheel, 16 inches. 

The boat has a long, straight keel and shows much more 
flare than is usual in boats of this type. She is very symmetrical 
in form with a sharp, shapely stem and a gracefully curved 
transom. The lines are fair while the knuckle or chine of the V 
disappears entirely some distance aft of the stem. The hollow, 


A 35-Foot Cruiser 


N this country we have clung so long to a few conventional 
types of motor boats that it is interesting to see what the 
designers of other countries are producing along the same 


lines. The plans of the 35-foot power boat which are published 
herewith are from the board of 

Mr. Linton Hope. She was de- 

signed for an all ’round useful 

boat with large cockpit and fair 

cabin accommodations. She is 

35 feet in length over all; 33 

feet on the water line with a 

‘beam of 8 feet and draft of 2 

feet 10 inches. 

The plans show a straight 
stem with a rounded forefoot, 
what we call a canoe or 
compromise stern, and easy lines, 
with good displacement which 
should make for seaworthiness 
and all around ability. 

The cabin house instead of be- 
ing of the raised deck model is 
in the form of a turtle deck 
with elliptical sides and a flat 
surface on top along the center. 
‘The boat is divided into three 
“compartments, the cabin being 
forward and containing two 








*HAL PF BREADTH PLAN 


als: 1A 2 


flaring, overhanging bow has the effect of turning a wave down- 
ward away from the boat instead of letting it fly aft. 

The boat should be easy to steer and should be driven at 
good speed with very. moderate power, while if high power is 
used the boat should plane readily. The construction is very 
simple, being easily within the ability of the amateur builder, and 
is at the same time strong and durable. The construction plan is 
shown herewith. The engine is placed forward under a hood. 


for English Waters 


transoms, a folding table, sideboard, toilet room and all the usual 
conveniences found in a boat of this size. Aft of the cabin is 
the machinery cockpit, separated by a bulkhead from the after 
cockpit. The helmsman’s seat is on the port side of this cockpit. 
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A 46-Foot American Designed Cruiser for Finland 


R. J. MURRAY WATTS, N. A., of Philadelphia, has 
received recently an order for the design of a 46-foot 

motor cruiser for two yachtsmen of Helsingfors, Finland. 

As the plans, which are pub‘ished herewith, show, she is an ex- 
cellent little boat, bearing the unmistakable mark of Mr. Watts. 
This boat is now being built and is powered with a 50 hp. 
petrol engine which is expected to give her a speed of 12 knots. 
She is of a type which has proved its seaworthiness and 
is the result of personal observation by the designer 
of the performance 
of motor boats in 
long distance races. 
She is really a 
small edition of the 
Caliph, which won 
the race from. Ha- 
vana, though the 
lines have been im- 
proved to give 
more buoyancy for- 
ward, and with a 
somewhat straightened deadrise to improve her initial stability. 
Below decks she is laid out with a view to comfortable cruising 
accommodations, having a large main saloon with the stateroom 
and toilet communicating. The engine room and galley 
are forward, leaving the best part of the boat for living quarters. 
The construction is very heavy and the boat is fully 50 per cent. 
stronger than the average boat of her size, the designer’s experi- 
ence having shown that it is much better policy to put the weight 
into the scantlings than into ballast. 











The dimensions of the boat are: Length over all, 46 feet; 
beam, 11 feet, and draft, 3 feet 10 inches. 

It is interesting to see how foreigners are coming to America 
to get their boats designed. Mr. Watts has at present on his 
boards, or has just finished, plans for the following boats for 
foreign countries: A 138-foot motor freighter for Sefior Felix 
Montenegro, of Bais, Negros Oriental, Philippine Islands; a 60- 
foot twin-screw boat for the Canadian-Venezuelan Ore Co., of 
Trinidad; a 40-foot light draft boat for Chas. Edar, Esq., of 
Colombia, S. A.; a 
freight and passen- 
ger stern-wheel 
boat for Mr. E. 
W. F. Reed, of 
Costa Rica, Cen- 
tral America; a 43- 
foot boat for Mr. 
Cooper Williams, 
of Australia, and 
a 40-foot boat for 
Mr. Charlton 
Rudge, Australia; three orders from Mr. Alfred Ques- 
nel, of Trinidad, including an 88-foot passenger boat, a_stern- 
wheel shallow-draft motor boat, and an 80-foot fishing tug; a 
75-foot shoal draft boat for the Columbia River, and a power 
boat for Sefior L. H. Lepesqueur, of Colombia, South America. 

American motor boat. designing has made rapid strides in 
the last five years and has gone far ahead of that of European 
countries, with the possible exception of England. It is gratify- 
ing to see that this is being recognized abroad. 
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N this Department we will answer questions concerning the problems which boat 
owners are constantly running up against in the operation of their motors or 


the handling of their boats. 


Theoretical as well as practical questions will he 


answered promptly by mail, and when of sufficient interest, will be printed for the 


benefit of YACHTING readers. 


This service is free. Don’t hesitate to make use of it. 


Address, Information Department, YACHTING, 141 W. 36th St.,. New York City. 


A Flying Boat 


While hydro-aeroplanes have been in use for some time, Glen H. Curtiss, 
one of the earliest aviators to experiment with flying machines for use 
over water, has just brought out a “flying boat,” the first photographs 
of which are shown here. This boat differs from the former hydro- 
aeroplanes in that the body is in the form of a real boat instead of the 
pontoons which the earlier machines carried, and Mr. Curtiss declares that 
it is an absolutely safe flying machine. 

It combines most of the characteristics and many of the advantages 
of the high-speed motor boat, the yacht and the flying machine. As a 
motor boat it is said to be as comfortable and as easy to handle as any 
other motor-driven craft of similar size; as a speed boat it can beat any- 
thing that runs on water. 

The operator and passenger sit in a roomy, comfortable cockpit, side 
by side, fully protected by a collapsible hood. In the official tests of the 
machine on Lake Keuka, at Hammondsport, N. Y., it carried three per- 
sons, and can take care of four. It made a speed of fifty miles an hour 
on the water, over a measured course, and flew sixty miles an hour in 
the air. 

Mr. Curtiss was very enthusiastic after the trials, and said: “This 
machine will develop a new and popular sport which will be known as 
aerial yachting.” 


Automobile Engine in a Cruiser 


New York City. 
Kindly state the objections, if any, to installing an automobile engine 
in a boat. I am contemplating the building of a thirty-five foot cruiser 
and have in mind a good 30 H. P. auto engine I can buy cheap (new). 
Would you advise me to install same? G. W. C. 


Without knowing the engine I would say that I do not think that an 
engine of this type in a heavy cruising boat would work satisfactorily, 
owing to the fact that automobile engines are usually high-speed engines 
and the proper outfit for a cruiser would be a heavy duty or at least a 
medium speed outfit, turning up not over 600 r. p. m. 

A number of automobile engines have been successfully installed in 
speed boats where, owing to the light weight of the engine and the high 











Finding center of effort of sail plan. 


speed at which they could be run, they have proved very satisfactory. But 
even here a special type of marine engine is better. 

A marine engine is run under full load most of the time, which will 
usually cause a considerable wear on the light parts of an automobile 
engine. If you could give me any more particulars about the type, power 
and speed of the engine you contemplate, I could probably give you some 
more definite information. ; 


Center of Effort of a Sail 
‘ Beverly, Mass. 
Will you kindly figure the center of effort of the following sail plan for 
me. Have just bought a sailing dory from a man who was not successful 
with it. 
What I want to find out is how far aft of the mast to place my live 
ballast, as I presume they should sit about opposite the center of effort. 
This dory has rather unusual hull for she is perfectly flat across the top. 
She is also fitted with a steel center-board, which makes her good and 
stiff in a blow. We had 19 starters in two dory classes on June 17th 
which made good racing. W. H. D. 


As you’have drawn it, I would say that the center of effort of this sail 
plan would come 11 feet 6 inches aft of the top of the stemhead. The 
enclosed cut will show you the exact position. Personally, I do not see 
the exact connection of center of effort and live ballast. I think that the 
placing of your live ballast to get the proper trim of the boat would have 
more effect and you would have to shift this ballast to meet different 
points of sailing. The center of effort and the center of lateral resistance 
have a relation to each other, however, and you might find a great dif- 
ference in the sailing of the boat by shifting your mast an inch or two 
forward or aft. This can best be obtained in your case by trials. 


Columbia River Salmon Boat 
Logansport, Ind. 
I have a few questions I wish you would please answer. 
1. What is a Columbia River fishing boat, and do they make good sail- 
ing boats in rough sea? 
2. Where can I buy one up on the Alaskan coast? 
3. What is the estimate of a new one 25—6—32? 
4. Could two men row a boat of that size for any length of time? I 
mean three or four months, day after day, or would it be better to fit her 
up with a motor? F. A. S. 


1. A Columbia River salmon boat, which, I suppose you mean, is an 
open skiff used by the Columbia River fishermen. They run from 18 to 22 
or 24 feet in length, are of good model, with plenty of sheer and rather 
low amidship. They were formerly all rigged with sails and made good 
sailing boats and were fairly fast. At the present time many of them are 
being equipped with gasoline motors on account of the greater reliability 
and time saving qualities of the latter. 

2. Mr. James W. Hall of Winslow, Wash., is a builder of wooden 
vessels, making a specialty of fishing vessels for salmon, etc. I suggest 
that you write to him direct on the subject of the boat you are interested 
in. As to securing one in Alaska, communicate with H. Nelson of Wran- 
gell and Joseph Olson of Valdez. 

3. Local prices are higher onthe Pacific than on the Eastern coast. A 
new boat would probably cost from $100 up, according to size and finish. 

4. Two men could row an 18 or 20-foot boat as well as they could row 
any working boat of that size. They are rather easy under oars. However, 
for daily use during two or three months, I would by all means advise the 
installation of a small motor. 


Propeller for Cruiser with a Wide Speed Range 
Troy, N. Y. 

Kindly advise me on the following. I have a 35x8 cruiser, three ft 
draft, compromise stern. Niagara Motor Boat Co. model, and am install- 
ing a Herschell-Spillman four-cylinder motor, cylinders 474x514, and wish 
to know what sized wheel is most suitable for the outfit. Had a good 
motor, four cylinder, 444x4%, Grant-Ferris make, in this boat, with 20 m 
wheel, 28 in. pitch, and at 600 revolutions could get good eleven miles pet 
hour, but found it impossible to throttle the motor to run at four miles, 
which, I believe, the H. & S. motor will do. Both machines four cycle. 
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Boat was built with raised deck, and cockpit aft, but am rebuilding it after . 


the design of Mr. Scott’s new cruiser, which appeared in May YACHTING. 
I am enclosing photo of boat. E. F. P. 


it is impossible to give the exact diameter and pitch of a wheel for your 
35-foot cruiser from the insufficient data you give, as neither horsepower 
nor fr. p. m. on the new engine are shown. 

Assuming that the 474”x5%4” engine develops 20 h. p. at 600 r. p. m. a 
wheel 22”x26” would be about right and should give a speed of 103% to 11 
miles, allowing for normal slip and provided thé boat is an easily driven 
model. If the engine develops the same horsepower at 500 r. p. m., a 
24"x28” wheel would be about right and would give approximately 10% 
miles an hour. 

In a heavy boat, much, however, depends upon the lines of the hull. 





The 35-foot cruiser being rebuilt after designs in May YACHTING. 


Cost of a 30-Foot Sloop 

Framingham, Mass. 
Can you give me a definite idea of how much a pole-mast sloop such as 
is shown on page 496 of OuTING, with deep fin keel, no bowsprit, cabin 
with 7 ft. head room, plate glass portholes, bunks, etc., would cost? A 
craft 30 ft. long over all, good, generous beam, rounded stern (not square), 
mast not as high as the average, and extra strong sails, would about suit 
me. In fact, the 496-page craft with 497-page craft proper, seems to appeal 
to me. In other words, the mast and sails on page 496, and boat, cabin 
and keel on page 497, would be a good combination. What is your opinion? 
I am thinking of buying a sailing yacht some time, and prefer the sloop 
rig. Kindly forward your opinion of cost, and where the best place is to 

purchase same. A. W. B. 


You do not say whether you want to buy a new or a second-hand sloop, 
the difference in price of the two being very great. 

A new cabin cruising boat with a knock-about sloop rig 30 feet over all 
and 23 feet on the water line, finished substantially but plainly, would 
cost from $1,000 to $1,200, according to the finish and where you had it 
built. If you watched the market you could probably pick up a second- 
hand boat of dimensions-and type to suit you, in good condition and sound, 
for from $500 to $600. You might find boats for less than that but you 
would want to watch very closely for signs of age or defects. 

New boats of this type are not carried in stock but are built to order. 
Second-hand boats can be procured by applying to any first-class yacht 
broker that advertises i in YACHTING. 

An article on “Hints on Buying a Boat” appeared in the March number 
of YACHTING. This will undoubtédly aid you 


THE NEW 





FLYING BOAT IN HER TRIAL TRIP ON LAKE KEUKA, 


Duty on Foreign Vessels 

Chicago, Ill. 
I am desirous of knowing what the taxes are on ships. Are they valued 
as real estate? Supposing a person goes to Germany and purchases 4a sail- 
ship of hundred ton capacity and installs a Diesel engine (coal-oil) and 
brings this ship to America, intending to engage in carrying freight on the 
great lakes, making her headquarters at Chicago; does the owner havé.to 
pay duty on her, because she was built in foreign country? How much 
per cent duty will they collect from her? How can a person start a freight 

carrying business? . B. 


Foreign built ships are not eligible under our laws to American registry, 
and without American registry cannot engage in commerce between 
American ports. Yachts can be bought abroad and be admitted to Ameri- 
can registry (that is, have the privilege of flying the American flag) by 
the payment of 35% duty. 

American ships are taxed only in the different harbor, port, lighthouse, 
tonnage dues, etc., that the various ports exact. To get a complete copy 
of the law, write to the Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, 
D. C., for “The Laws of the United States Relating to Navigation and the 
Merchant Marine.” 

To start a freight carrying business one usually watches for an opening 
where there is considerable traffic, which may be moved by water where 
there is no competing line. Economic conditions usually govern such a 
route. 


The M. Class on Long Island Sound 


San Simon, Arizona. 
Can you tell me if the Mineola and the Yankee are in the same racing 
class? And why are there no reports of the M. class from Long Island 
Sound? I read the yachting reports in YACHTING and Forest and Stream 
and have not seen anything about that class. D. McM. 


I suppose by Mineola and Yankee you mean the old 70-foot racing sloops 
of those names. They were in the same class. The class has since been 
broken up, however, and the boats either converted to cruisers or broken 
up. 

The reason you see no report of the M. Class is that up to the middle 
of the summer there was no racing in the M. Class on Long Island Sound, 
Medora, a new boat by Gardner, is now racing against Adventuress, and 
some of the older M boats. You will find a full account of her perform- 
ance at Larchmont race week in this issue. 


Location of Under Water Exhaust 
St. Louis, Mo. 

I am placing an engine in the bow of a boat I am building, and want 
to know if it would be advisable to place an under water exhaust forward, 
also. Would you advise putting on the under water device just at the 
waterline when boat was standing still and empty or a little below it? 


H. B. S. 


If properly installed an under water exhaust will work equally well 
forward or aft, if it comes below the waterline when running. They 
are usually, however, placed well aft. To make it effective the exhaust 
device should be below the water or just at it, when running, and for this 
reason should be below waterline when standing still if located forward, 
as a boat lifts her bow when running. 
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What’s the Matter 
with Power Boat 
Racing? 


Something 
seems to be 
wrong with 
the power 
boat racing game! Why is it that such interesting events as the 
Marblehead, the Bermuda and the Cape May races, the Scripps 
Reliability Cruise, the race around Long Island and the Block 
Island Race.recéive such poor support from the owners of boats 
that would make ideal contenders in outside races? None of these 
events attracted more than two or three starters and two had 
to be abandoned entirely this year owing to the lack of entries. 
It is the same in speed boat regattas. Money is spent lavishly 
on these events, the prize lists are attractive, big “fields” are 
promised and the result is only a paltry list of starters with but 
few boats of the large number turned out each year showing 
enough caliber to win or, for that matter, to last out one race. 
Something is. radically wrong with-this state of affairs. 

With the cruising races the trouble probably is that power boat 
owners as yet do not have enough confidence in themselves 
or their boats to go outside and tackle the long runs. By not 
going they lose one of the greatest pleasures afforded by yachting 
—the satisfaction and fun derived from safely navigating one’s 
boat from port to port where pilot water or off-shore navigation 
is required. They also have contracted the habit of figuring that, 
theoretically, they are beaten before they start by some boat with 
a lower rating. They seem to forget that no race—especially 
a long-distance one—is won until the finish line is crossed. Con- 
ditions play an all-important part in such races. 

In speed races they are often scared off by talk of phenomenal 
speed by the other fellow. The past history of speed boat races 
has demonstrated that it is not the fastest boat that wins, but the 
most reliable one. Another thing that plays havoc with speed 
boat races is that the boats are such delicate toys that one is 
never sure that his particular boat will be ready to run on the 
day and hour appointed. After shipping a boat a thousand miles 
for a race one at least wants to be sure of a start. 

While it is probab!e that the men who do any racing with their 
power boats are outnumbered ten to one by those who use their 
boats purely for cruising and running around, the former get 
so much more attention and publicity by the boating magazines 
and the press, and by the manufacturers, that the emphasis seems 
to be strongly on that side of the game. This, and the pressure 
brought to bear by those promoting the races has probably drawn 
into the game many men with no particular or inherent racing 
ge and who are not in it purely for the fun they get out 
of it. 

Racing will never be a success while this state of affairs ex- 
ists. We had better put on the soft pedal at once and save the 
energy and expense of getting up long distance races until the 
real boat owners want to go, and stop promoting big regattas 
until assured of enough actual starters, with boats capable of 
running over the course, to provide fun for the competitors and 
interest for the spectators. 


For Better 
Boats 


If one has followed the history of speed boat 
racing in the year of grace, 1912, he has undoubt- 
edly been struck by the number of boats that have 
been sunk, capsized, or otherwise put out of business in each race. 


Never, in the history of power-boat racing, have so many boats 
gone to the bottom as’this year. This is undoubtedly a phase of 
the hydroplane period, and the desire to carry the utmost power 
at the limit of lightness; but surely something must be wrong 
here, also, if this is what one must expect when he invests any- 
where from two to forty thousand dollars in a racing boat. 

Flimsy construction is probably to blame for most of this. 
The way some of these boats are thrown together is a crime. 
When one attempts to carry over 100 H.P. in a hull that weighs 
only a few hundred pounds, the construction of the hull must 
be the best that naval science can produce. The way a number 
of 20- and 26-foot boats have gone to the bottom when striking 
only the ripple from a launch’s wake is a commentary on con- 
struction and design, and shows a disregard of actual conditions 
that every boat is called upon to meet. 

There is, of course, a limit to the power a certain size of hull 
can carry, and from the number of accidents that have occurred 
this year it would seem that this limit is about reached. Un- 
less naval architects and boat builders can produce a boat that 
will hold together and stay on top of the water, there will be 
a decided slump in the speed boat market. 


The International The Motor Boat Club of America, hold- 
Races ers of the British International Trophy, have 
completed arrangements for the races for the 
Trophy to be held this year. Huntington Bay has again beer 
chosen for the course, and the dates set for the Internationals 
are Aug. 31 and Sept. 2 (and 3 if necessary). The elimination 
races to select a team to defend the cup will be held at the same 
place, Aug. 26, 27 and 28. A new course has been laid off, 
triangular of 734 nautical miles, or four laps for the 30 miles, 
which is the distance for the Internationals. The apex of the 
triangle has been moved in to within a quarter mile of shore, 
making it possible to obtain a good view of the races without 
having to be aboard of a boat. The Regatta Committee con- 
sists of Pliny Fisk, James A. Blair, Jr., and H. H. Melville. 


National Carnival The National Motor Boat Carnival, 
Back on Hudson which for several years has been one of the 

most important racing meets of the East, 
will be held on the Hudson River this year during the week of 
Sept. 16-21. These races were formerly held on the Hudson, 
but so much driftwood and flotsam were encountered as to dam- 
age many of the boats, and last year the course was changed to 
Huntington Bay. The latter course is somewhat inaccessible and 
the move back to the Hudson was decided upon, the course se- 
lected being opposite Yonkers, for enough up the river to be 
clear of most of the driftwood. There will be the usual series 
races in groups of three for the championship cups, international, 
interstate and national, for motor speed boats up to 40 feet, 40 to 
60 feet and 33 feet and under. Also series races for cruising boats 
60 feet and over, over 40 feet and not over 60 feet and forty feet 
and under, and series races for open launches. 

These races are held under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Boat and Engine Manufacturers and are the most 
important run in the East during the season. Valuable prizes 
are given in all classes. The course laid out for this year should 
prove a good one, as it is accessible to New York and all points 
along the Atlantic coast. A large entry list is expected. 
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“The Varnish That Won’t Turn White” 












Did you ever notice how the bottom of a varnished rowboat looks when you go to bail 
it out aftera rain? Notice the hoar-frosty effect of the varnish where the water soaked it? 


Bail it out and let it dry and the whiteness will disappear, but the gloss of the varnish is 








dimmed. A few more wettings and the varnish looks shabby. A few more and the wood is bare. 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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START OF THE NEW ROCHELLE YACHT. CLUB POWER BOAT RACE AROUND LONG ISLAND. HALF MOON IN THE FOREGROUND. 


Driftwood From Alongshore 


Spindrift Wins Long Ocean Race 


After the hardest kind of a 36-hour run of 250 miles, the 41-foot power 
boat Spindrift hailed the Committee Boat of the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club anchored off Echo Bay, New Rochelle, at 2:11 a. m. July 22d, rousing 
the sleepy committee, and crossed the finish line a winner in what was one 
of the hardest long distance races of the year. 

Starting at 2 p. m. Saturday, off New Rochelle, the three boats that 
entered the race—Half Moon, Dr. G. W. Van Benchoten, of Providence; 
Spindrift, Vice-Commodore C. R. Butler, of Albany, and Respite, Dr. V. 
C. Pederson, of New York, raced down the East River, across New York’s 
upper and lower bays, out to sea and headed for Montauk and Block 
Island, 125 miles away. Night shut in soon after getting out to sea and 
the wind hauled to S. S. W., coming in fitful squalls with heavy black 
clouds. All night long the wind kept increasing and when Montauk was 
reached about daylight Sunday morning, a heavy S. W. swell was rolling, 
which bothered the little racers considerably. The Respite, the smallest 
boat of the fleet, only 38 feet in length, had considerable trouble in the 
sea and heavy tide rips and was knocked around pretty badly. 

The Spindrift was the first boat to reach Block Island, where a control 
was established. She passed in by the breakwater about 7:57 Sunday 
morning. The Half Moon followed her some 48 minutes later, at 8:45, 
while the Respite made harbor at 10:05. 

The yachts were to start on the return trip at 12 o’clock, noon, at which 
hour the Spindrift got away, running into a heavy southwesterly sea and 
hard rain outside the breakwater. She had a particularly trying run 
through the Sound Sunday night. with frequent rain and wind squalls, 
and it was a tired crew that hailed the Committee Boat at 2:11 Monday 
morning. The Half Moon did not leave Block Island on the return race, 
and the Respite, which developed a leaky stuffing box on the outward trip, 
had to be hauled out for repairs and reluctantly withdrew from the race. 

Spindrift made excellent time through the trying conditions. Her net 
elapsed time for the run, deducting the control at Block Island, was 32 
hours and 8 minutes. As she was scratch boat in-her division, her cor- 
rected time was the same. She had to allow Respite 2 hours and 21 min- 
utes and 43 seconds. In the special class Spindrift received an allowance 
of 36 minutes and 1 second from Half Moon, making her corrected time 
31 hours, 31 minutes and 59 seconds. She wins first prize in the second 
division and first prize in the special class, which included all three boats. 


Bermuda Cup Races on Labor Day 


The plans for this year’s race for the Bermuda Cup have been made by 
the Quincy Yacht Club, and the event will be held on Labor Day, Sep- 
tember 2nd over an 
ocean course of 32% 
miles. This is the 
cup, it will be re- 
membered, that was 
given by the City of 
Boston in the 1911 
race to Bermuda, and 
that was subsequently 
given to the Inter- 
club Yacht Racing 
Association as the 
1911 Bermuda race 
failed for lack of en- 
tries. The race was 
won last year by Mr. 
Hollis Burgess in the 
Marie L., and is now 
held by the Quincy 
Yacht Club. The new 
deed of gift for the 
cup provides that the 
course for each race 


SPINDRIFT, WINNER OF THE 250-MILE RACE AROUND LONG ISLAND. 
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shall be not less than 25 nor more than 50 nautical miles, and shall be 
sailed on Labor Day or any date postponed therefrom. 

The race last year aroused great interest among Boston yachtsmen and 
the clubs forming the Interclub Yacht Racing Association, and it is ex- 
pected this year that 100 entries will be received. The race is open to all 
cabin sail boats of over 15 feet water line length, and not exceeding 45 
overall length, which are eligible to sail in races of the Association, and 
will be sailed under the existing rules of the Interclub Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation. The Cup is a very handsome piece of silver valued at $500. 


New Officers for the Yachting Department of the 
N. Y. A. C. 


Following the resignation of Mr. J. A. Mahlstedt as Commodore of the 
Yachting Department of the New York Athletic Club, the following off- 
cers of that organization have been elected: Commodore, Emil Heuel; 
Vice-Commodore, Edmund A. Sumner; Rear-Commodore, Joseph H. Wal- 
lace; Secretary, Charles L. Burns; Treasurer, Alfred D. Fettretch. 


The 1912 Scripps Cruise 


To the shame of the sport be it said that only two boats participated 
in the Scripps Reliability Cruise which left Detroit om July 30th and fin- 
ished at Hamilton, Ont., on August 7th, but to the glory of motor boats 
in general let it be remarked in the same breath that both of these boats 
ran the whole distance with perfect scores, never having caused their 
skippers or engineers the slightest bit of annoyance in the whole run of 
670 miles. 

Honors were equally divided between Narmada, owned by Com. W. E. 
Scripps, of the Detroit Motor Boat Club and powered with two 74-inch 
by 9-inch Scripps engines, and Inamic, owned by F. W. Sinks, also of 
Detroit, whose engine is a 15 H. P. Buffalo. Inamic has the distinction of 
having twice finished the Scripps Cruise with a clean score, and she is the 
only boat which can boast of this achievement. 

Two causes were responsible for the small number of contestants in the 
1912 Scripps.Cruise One was the fact that it came immediately after 
Cadillaqua Week when all Detroit tried to outdo itself in cele- 
brating, and the other was its nearness to the opening of the 
big meet at Chi- cago. When the time for the start came the 
12 or 15 boat owners who had expressed their intention of 
taking part in the cruise were found to be divided into two 
classes, those who had over celebrated and were out of the 
mood for cruis- ing, and those who could not go because they 
wanted to get am 
early start for Chi- 
cago. 

Aside from __ the 
usual things inciden- 
tal to a cruise of this 
kind the voyage 
down the lakes was 
uneventful. At most 
of the ports where 
they touched those 
on board Inamic and 
Narmada _ were lav- 
ishly entertained, and 
when the cruise fin- 
ished at Hamilton 
they all said it was 
one of the best vaca- 
tions they ever ef- 
joyed. 

The $2,500 Scripps 
Trophy which was 
the prize in this com 
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‘Pyrene Means Safety. 
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1; JUST WHAT CAPTAIN THOMAS FLEMING DAY’S CABLEGRAM MEANS: 
]- While priming the engine in a gale of wind, a can of gasolene was upset. A spark 
plug fired vapor from the gasolene. Walter Morton snatciied a Pyrene Fire Ex- 
tinguisher from the wall and instantly put out the fire. It was a dramatic moment, 


Captain Day cables: “‘Pyrene means safety.”’ 


BURNING UP AT THE INDIANAPOLIS RACES, 








Detroit,’ Helpless in Mid-Atlantic, 
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DESIGN PATENT Ne. 40522. 
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Gale of Wind Upset Can Spark’Plug Fired Vapor 


‘Morton Used Pyrene Extinguisher -Quenched’ Blaze Instantly. . 


0” THE PYRENE FIRE EXTINGUISHER SAVED THREE AUTOMOBILES FROM 
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PYRENE MFG. CO., 
1,358 Broadway, 
New York. 


Telephone 3461 Greeley. 
Write for Free Iilustrated Booklet. 
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, PERFEX 

: ~ ei. Why burn 
GASOLINE CUP 4 ‘ 

4. RELIEF VALVE 


h HEATING TUBE 
HOT AIR CHAMBER 


e WOT AIR TUBE STOP and THINK 
CARBURETOR ‘ 

Ps KEROSENE HEATING: —Gasoline at | 5c. per 

, GASOLINE KEROSE: gal.; Kerosene at 8c. 


per gal. How much 
would you save every 
day if you used Kero- 
sene for a fuel in place 
of Gasoline ? 


#KNOX MOTORS 


will operate- SUCCESSFULLY on EITHER— GASOLINE 
or KEROSENE—a proven fact, not an experiment. 


Everybody knows it was a Knox Motor that propelled the Sea Bird 
across the Atlantic Ocean on their trip with the little 3 H. P. Knox, 
and used 140 gals. of Gasoline and 70 gals. of Kerosene. What 
more can be said? Sizes from 3 H.P. to 40 H.P., two and four 


FUEL FEED TUBE 


NEROSENE HEATING 
CHAMBER 


HEATING TUBE 
UNION 


Made in sizes from 3 H.P. to 40 H.P. 


“~ = OC rh oeomdi-* 


y See. Sy ee a 6, Se... 8 


cycle. INVESTIGATE NOW. 
SALESROOMS: 
; 160 P-ince William Street, St. John, N.B.; Merrills Wharf, Portland, Maine; 


9% East Bay Street, Charleston, S.C.; 36 Colman Dock, Seattle, Wash.; 
180 State Street, Boston. Mass. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


Carden Anchor-Rockland Machine Company 
BOX AA, CAMDEN, ME., U.S. A. 
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SHIPMATE RANGES 


8 SIZES 11 STYLES 


Travel by motor car has its pleasures, but 
there is often much uncertainty about lodging 
and meals. On a motor boat you know 


exactly what comfort your cabin affords, and. 


if you ship a Shipmate you know what your 
galley can do for you. 





THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems, Its service ‘is absolutely free. 
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GROUNDS AND RACING COURSE OF THE MOTOR BOAT CLUB OF BUFFALO ON THE 
NIAGARA RIVER. 


test will remain for another year in the possession of the Detroit Motor 
Boat Club.. Next year, rumor has it, there will be several changes in the 
rules governing the contest which it is believed will serve as an induce- 
ment for other clubs to take a more active interest in the event. 

There was one thing which the 1912 Scripps Cruise did do, and that is 
to strengthen the bonds which exist between the motor boating organiza- 
tions of the Great Lakes. At every port where they were entertained 
Com. Scripps and his friends urged the importance of inter-club relations, 
and there can be no doubt that their efforts along this line will be pro- 
ductive of good results. 


Fastest Speed Boats of the Country to be at Motor 
Boat Club of Buffalo Meet 


The success of the three days’ regatta, which the Motor Boat Club of 
Buffalo ran last year, assures the success of the championship meet which 
this club has scheduled for September 12, 13, and 14. From the number 
of entries already received or promised it looks as if this year’s event 
will surpass in the quality of the boats and racing last year’s record- 
breaking meet. Some $5,000 in gold and silver trophies will be raced for 
in addition to the E. R. Thomas trophy for boats above 30-feet length, 
which has been competed for the last two years. 

The list of events includes races for the 20, 26, 32 and 40-foot speed 
boat classes, best two out of three heats over a mile course; 32-foot class, 
30 miles; Free-for-all Championship of the U. S., 30 miles, and Inter-Lake 
Championship, 35 miles. 

The beautiful house and grounds of the Motor Boat Club on Motor 
Island will be open to racing owners and their crews, and all those who 
raced here last year found racing conditions excellent, and the hospitality 
of the club unbounded. The gourse is an excellent one of 5 miles to a 
lap, and the docking facilities*of the club are convenient, the committee 
seeing that all boats are properly provided for. 

The following entries of Rich speed boats are already (some month 
before the race) received: % 

Two 20-foot hydroplanes, J. S. Blackton, New York. 

Eph, 40-foot hydroplane, Carl Fisher, Indianapolis. 

A new 20-foot hydroplane, Carl Fisher, Indianapolis. 

P. D. Q. II, 20-foot hydroplane, Mr. Miles. 

Gretchen II, 26-foot hydroplane, and two other new boats, J. W. Hub- 
bard, Pittsburgh. 

Reliance, hydroplane, J. J. Ryan, Algonac, Mich. 

20-foot hydroplane, H. L. F. Trebert, Rochester. 

It is expected that many other fast boats including Ankle Deep and 
several of the British International team that raced at Huntington Harbor 
will be there also. 

The general chairman of the committee in charge is Past Commodore 
C. A. Criqui, and he is assisted by H. Kelly, Fleet Captain; H. Brundige, 
Judge for Motor Boat Club; Dr. Jos. P. Wilson, Fleet Surgeon; H. I. 
Sackett, Chairman Race Committee; G. B. Wood, Jr., G. I. Pengot, G. 
E. Morgan, Jr., C. E. Cummings, A. E. Brock, Wm. Gunnell, Jr., B. A. 
Fryer and J. E. Willett 

Entries may be sent to H. Kelly, 51 Massachusetts Avenue, Buffalo, 
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Alert Wins Harlem Y. C. Stratford Shoal Race 


R. B. Budd’s sloop yacht Alert, which crossed the finish line off Execu- 
tion Light at 1:12 A. M., August 18, is the winner of the Harlem Yacht 
Club’s Stratford Shoal race of 61 miles, in which eighteen yachts started 
at 5 o’clock on Saturday afternoon. The Alert covered the course in 
8 hours 12 minutes. She received an allowance of 9 minutes 12 seconds, 
and she defeated the second boat, the Juanita, owned by S. C. Hunter, 
by 2 minutes 48 seconds corrected time. The Alert wins the time 
prize for the fastest time over the course, as well as the cup presented 


CLUBHOUSE OF THE MOTOR BOAT CLUB OF BUFFALO WHICH WILL HOLD ITS 
ANNUAL REGATTA SEPTEMBER 12TH TO 14TH. 


by Vice-Commodore Allan Gibson, The Juanita’ wins the Rear-Com- 
modore’s prize, and the Coot the Herbert Stone prize. 

The winner of the power boat race was the Melrah, owned by Harry 
Merz. The Empire started 14 minutes late, having been detained at the 
Huntington races. 


CABIN SAILBOATS 
Course, 61 Miles. 
ELAPSED CorRECTED 

TIME. 
H.M.S. 
7:12:00 
7:26:55 
:18:00 
7:21:50 
7:63:31 
7:85:35 
788 :45 
7:19:00 
:25 
700 


FINIsH. 
H.M.S. 


Boat AND OwNeER. 
Alert, R. B. Budd 
Juanita, S. C. Hunter 
Coot, H. Wennemer 
Hyperion; W. N. Bavier 
Sally IX, A. E. Black 
Mist, H. T. Hornidge 
Victory, H. A. Jackson 
Ediana, J. A. Crowley 
Veda, Schultz and Lannan 
More Joy, P. V. Giffin 
Crescent, H. T. Southwick, Jr 
Malolo, C. A. Stoltze 
Alyce, G. Branfuehr 
Naiad, J. 
Bobtail, E. H. 
Tillicum II, M. J. Early, Jr 
Kenmuir, V. P. Krauss 


Record Trophy for Mile Race at Huntington 


Mr. Otto Heins, president of the Bosch Magneto Company, of New 
York, has presented to the Motor Boat Club of America a trophy to be 
raced for in connection with the international races for the Harmsworth 
Trophy on August 31 and September 2 and 3. The trophy will be known 
as the One Mile International Record Trophy and will be contested for 
annually. 

There are no restrictions concerning the trophy excepting the rules 
which govern motor boat racing in general. All boats, whether foreign 
or American, and which are 40 feet or under in length may enter the con 
test to decide the fastest boat in the world. The Admiralty rules for de 
ciding the mile dash shall prevail. 


Regatta of the Cleveland Power Boat Club 


_ The Cleveland Powerboat Club held the most successful race meet in 
its history in the lake off Gordon Park on August 18. A fresh breeze and 
a choppy sea added to the excitement of events that were run off at 
intervals from mid-morning until late afternoon. 

In most of the events the finishes were close. 
starting, were instrumental in this result. 

The Chester, owned by O. F. Konz, was the most consistent winner in 
the morning. Given a comfortable handicap in the class C, open boats 
over 20 feet, six-mile race, she splashed home an easy winner. In the 
afternoon, all the craft starting on scratch, she again won, by a margin 
of eleven seconds over the Tip Top. 

The Mack, owned by McPhillips, won the morning three-mile race for 
Class B, open boats under 20 feet, but withdrew in the afternoon when 
Schaller’s Utoka finished first. 

The speedboat race, supposed to be the feature event of the afternoon, 
failed to bring out more than two contestants, Thewes’ Echo III and 
Ross’ Cleo II. The Cieo II, considered by many critics the speedier boat, 
had to stop when half the 9-mile course had been made to remove a bit 
of cork which clogged her pump. 

In the Class C cruiser race of 6 miles, run off in the afternoon, the 
W. K. Gordon, owned by H. M. Gottschalt, finished an easy first, hef 
handicap being more than ample, to send her in ahead of the Phyllis. 

An illuminated parade, to have been held in the evening from Gordon 
Park to Euclid Beach and return, was called off because the seas became 
too heavy for the safety of the smaller craft. 
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DIEGES & CLUST 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


20 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Specialists in 


Medals, 
Plaques, 'T’rophies 


Prize Cups, 
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From Stem to Stern 


Every part of every yacht needs 3 in One. It’s the best oil on 
earth for preventing tarnish and verdigris on brass parts and 
trimmings. Prevents rust on metal surfaces in all climates and 
weather. 3 in One lubricates motors and all light mechanisms. 
3 in One cleans and polishes woodwork, restoring the lustre of 
dull varnished surfaces. 









THE BOAT THE PROPELLER 


DIXIE’S RECORD 
BROKEN ™;" 
COLUMBIAN WHEEL 


By Crete ett at Portland, February 25th, over Government 1guresees 
course, offi timed. This ‘boat was designed and steered b y 
E. Wolff, the a sine Coast speed Wizard who has won the 
championship for years. 
Record Oregon Wolf 30 statute miles 42.78 miles per hour. 
Best corresponding record DIXIE IV 40.40 miles per hour. 


A WORLD’S RECORD 
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Try This At Our Expense 


Write at once for sample bottle and try on brass railings, 
nickel trimmings, furniture, tools, guns, razors. We also send 
a big booklet telling how to use 3 in One for a hundred different 
purposes. The sample and dictionary are both free. Write at 
once, 


3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY 


27 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 












Write for Catalog of Propellers, Struts, Rudders, etc. 


“PROPELLERS IN A NUTSHELL” 
Our New Outboard Rudder Outfit Is a Winner 


COLUMBIAN BRASS FOUNDRY 


208 NORTH MAIN STREET FREEPORT, L.1., N. Y. 
New York City Local Sales Room, 133 Liberty St. 


UNIVERSAL 
STRUT 
WITH 
SELF-ALIGNING 
SHAFT BEARING 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





‘Its service is absolutely free. 




















































































Boston Motor Boat Show 


Announcement cards. for “the 1913 Boston 
Motor Boat and Engine Show have been received 
by the trade and much interest is already being 
taken in next year’s exhibition. The interest in 


motor boating in the East is very keen, and is 


constantly on the increase. 


Boston is the center of this interest, and it is 
generally conceded that as a business getter this 
annual show under the auspices of the New Eng- 
land Engine and Boat Association is one of the 
best. This year the show comes a week later 
than usual, from February 1st to 8th, and even 
at this early date applications for space are com- 
ing in. 


A Forty Foot Electric Gondola 


Commodore F. G. Bourne, of The New York 
Yacht Club, has just had built for his use at 
his summer home in the Thousand Islands, a boat 
which has aroused much interest especially in this 
age when luxury, comfort and beauty all give 
way to speed. 

This boat is a 40-foot Venetian gondola built 
by The Electric Launch Company, of Bayonne, 
New Jersey: It is equipped with an electric 
motor and storage batteries, giving a normal 
speed of 7% miles an hour with a maximum 
speed of 9 miles. In workmanship it is probably 
one of the handsomest boats ever turned out, be- 
ing built of Indian teak and African mahogany. 
The entire exterior of the felsi, or cabin, is all 
hand carved, and the interior is luxuriously up- 
holstered, even the ceiling being panelled in 
leather. 

Commodore Bourne had thought to have this 
boat built in. Venice, but on the assurance of 
The Elco Company that they could execute the 
order to his satisfaction, he directed that they go 
ahead. 


A 40-Foot Electric Gondola built by Electric Loan Co. 


That the gondola should be built in strict ac- 
cordance with tradition, The Electric Launch 
Company made exhaustive research of all that 
has been written pertaining to these ancient craft 
and examined many old prints. For instance the 
ferri or irons, which decorate the bow and stern, 
are exact reproductions of those from a boat 
built in the Eleventh Century; they are of pol- 
ished nickel steel. The highly ornamental row- 
locks, or forcoles, represent sea horses and are 
bronze castings on carved teak bases. The elec- 
tric motive power has been skilfully concealed 
so that the boat silently glides along as though 
propelled by some ghostly gondolier. 


New Address of Michigan Wheel Co. 
The Michigan Wheel Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., one of the largest manufacturers 
of motor boat supplies, have notified us to change 
their street address in their advertisement to 





“1130 Monroe avenue.” They have not moved 
from their former location, as they are one of the 
largest plants in the United States making a 
specialty of the marine line, but the officials of 
the city of Grand Rapids have changed the names 
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Kingfisher, a 40-Foot Runabout with 150 H.P. Sterling 





and numbers of the streets. They are located at 
the same old position, but the new name of the 
street is Monroe avenue. 


Davis “Dinks” Are Popular 


It is pleasing to note that the demand for 
Davis “Dinks” is growing and that yachtsmen 
all over the country are beginning to recognize 
the great value in the product turned out by the 
Davis Boat Works of Sandusky, Ohio. One of 
the principal difficulties that yachtsmen and power 
boat men have is getting a suitable tender or 
dinghy when they want it and for this reason 
they will be pleased to hear that the Davis Boat 
Works are carrying a large stock of Davis 
“Dinks” on hand and can make prompt deliveries 
to any part of the United States. This, taken into 
consideration with the fact that the Davis boats 
are not only exceptional in workmanship and 
quality, but are also of excellent design, should 
make an increasing demand for these little boats. 


C. F. Splitdorf Incorporates 


It’s a long cry from a small loft in Vande- 
water street, New York City, where less than 
ten years ago he and his father and a couple of 
workmen made make-and-break coils, to a 
$3,500,000 corporation making a magneto a min- 
ute, and over 3,000 spark plugs'a day; but that 
is what C. F. Splitdorf, Inc., accomplished in 
less than a half score years, and recently the 
final papers in the big three and a half million 
dollar merger between the Alvord and Splitdorf 
interests were signed, with factories at New 
York, Newark, N. J., and Torrington, Conn., 
employing thousands of employees. 


A Remarkable Test of a Sterling Engine 


A remarkable endurance run has just been re- 
ported by E. L. King, of Winona, Minn., with his 
new 40 foot runabout Kingfisher. Mr. King left 
Savanna, Ill, July 14, for a trip to his home in 
Winona. A ’small party accompanied him. The 
distance up the Mississippi River is 225 miles 
with a current from 3 to 4 miles an hour. The 
run was made in exactly ten hours with stops 
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Eagle Engines 


are of the class that each sale increases 
your business. We have so much that 
is new in mind for 1913 that now is the 
time to arrange for representation. We 
are searching only for the live dealer 
and to him a permanent protection will 
be given. 1913 will be a New England 
Quality Year, and our advice is to 
arrange as early as possible for territory. 


THE STANDARD COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 
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SHIYESSA IV, COMMODORE DOUGLAS, OWNER. 


LOWELLDUCK 


has been used on the cup defenders and practically all the 
winning yachts of the country since 1898. 
Today most of the finest yachts are being fitted with 


LOWELL SPECIAL EGYPTIAN 


the very best quality of sail cloth it is possible to produce. One quality only. 
Lowell American Duck, two qualities. 


REGULAR, FOR CRUISING SPECIAL, FOR RACING. 
BOSTON YARN COMPANY 


Selling Agents BOSTON, MASS. 
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JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


Use No. 1 Extra Quality for filling deck and hull 
seams of Yachts and Motor Boats. 

Use No. 2 First Quality Ship Glue or No, 3 Special 
Navy Glue for filling deck and hull seams of merchant 
vessels. 

Use No. 7 Soft Quality or Waterproof Liquid Glue for 
filling and waterproofing canvas for covering boats and 
canoes, cabin tops and decks. 

No canoeist should be without an Emergency Can of 
our Special Canoe Glue. 

For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. 





Send for samples, circulars, directions for use, &c. 


L. W. FERDINAND & Co. 
201 South St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








Thousands of Motor Boats are Equipped with 


Hyde Turbine 
Type Propellers 














| You are Looking for 
Results Buy a Hyde 











Manufactured by 


HYDE WINDLASS CO. 








Bath, Me. 











OUR NEW PLANT 


QUICK DELIVERY 


Is a Sure Result of Central Location, Complete Stocks 
Thorough Organization and a Modern Plant 

This is the combination that evables us to reach promptly 
more boating centers than any other American supply house. 
We can save you memes. an ~ a ——- annoy- 
ing and expensive delay. nd 2c to cover pos on our 
1912 550-page MARINE SUPPLY CATALOGUE No. 
101. Full of interesting information and attractive prices. 
Your 20c will be refunded on your first order. 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


430-440 Wells Street 
THE GREAT CENTRAL. MARKET 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems.: Its service is absolutely free. 
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for .only gasolene and lunch. Mr. King stated 
that he did. not attempt to make a record, but 
simply desired to try out the new eight-cylinder 
150 HP. Sterling engine. The machine behaved 
beautifully, the tachometer showing an average 
of only 900 R.P.M. He always had 300 or 400 
revolutions to spare. The engine Mr. King has 
in his boat is a duplicate of the machine that 
powers J. J. Ryan’s Reliance hydroplanes, and 
also of the engines Count Mankowski will use in 
his 32-foot international challenger. The per- 
formance of the Kingfisher demonstrates what a 
speed engine can do when installed in a hull other 
than a racer. Kingfisher has a beam of 5 feet, 
10 inches and seats twelve people. She is the 
most beautiful outfit in the Mississippi Valley, no 
expense having been spared in building her. 


A New Vim Agency 


The Vim Motor Company has made arrange- 
ments whereby the Verrier, Eddy Company, of 
17 East Twenty-first street, near Broadway, New 
York City, will act as their representative for that 
part of New York State south of and including 
the countries of Albany and Rensselaer and Long 
Island, and that part of the state of New Jersey 
north of a line drawn between Asbury Park and 
Trenton with the exception of Holly Beach. 

This firm has made arrangements whereby they 
will take in trade second-hand marine motors of 
all ‘manufacturers and make a fair allowance for 
same.. Mr. Verrier and Mr. Eddy of this firm 
are experienced marine engine men, and there 
is no question but with their experience in this 
line and the reputation of the Vim motor that the 
Vim Motor Company will enjoy a good share of 
the marine engine business from this territory. 

The Vim Motor Company, of Sandusky, Qhio, 
makers of marine gasolene motors for pleasure, 
speed and commercial boats, has endeavored, 
with considerable success to build a high grade, 
reliable engine of the two-cycle type. It is nec- 
essarily, therefore, not a cheap motor. The field 
it covers. demands the best of workmanship and 
materials. Moreover, a_ satisfactory gasolene 
engine must. be constructed with great accuracy; 
the location of the parts as well as their correct 
form, and the proper area of combustion chamber 
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Test Sheet of Gray Motor Using Krice Carburetor. 


can only be determined by expert engineers. 
The Vim Company manufacture two-cycle, 
three port gasolene marine motors, which are 
built in 15 sizes, 

varying from 3 to 

50 horse power. 

The following are 


the features ac- 
centuated : 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY _Neatness of de- 
sign; long bear- 
ings; water jack- 
eted exhaust 
manifold; solid 


head cylinders; a 
perfect non-back- 
firing device; ac- 
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Fior Fos Kel, + MW H.-P. ak 1040oRPM., circulation and the 

Ake gamiine consumphion quar aka note — feoverial. 

1. Pte SEP. \wrtkR| SK, e Vim Com- 

; Ly pr. OF po | pany puts out 

perks Y: } | three sizes of cyl- 

Test Sheet of Gray Motor with Schebler Carburetor. inders, 3'%- inch 


bore by 3%-inch piston stroke, 4x4-inch and 
5x5-inch. The ordinary Vim motors are sup- 
plied with either one, two, three. or four cyl- 
inders for the 4x4 and 5x5 size, the 3%4x3%% be- 
ing furnished only in one and two cylinder 
forms. The extreme high speed Vim motors are 
built in two, three, and four cylinder forms only, 
giving 4x4 motors of 15, 2244 and 30 horse power, 
and 5x5 motors of 27, 404% and 54 horse power. 
Each cylinder is cast in one piece from a 
special composition of close-grained gray iron 
with a counter in the head. Much ‘has been said 
—e the advantage ot various types of “heads” 
“tops” of the cylinders. 
canine not possessed by the other. The Vim 
engineers, who have had a great deal of expe- 
rience with both types, have come to the conclu- 
sion that the solid head is by large odds the most 
satisfactory, if the motor is so constructed as 
not to require tearing down to get at. The 
Vim construction is such that the solid head 
may be employed. The advantages, it is believed, 
are: the power compression is always uniform; 
no loss of power from leaky packings; no lia- 
bility of water in the cylinder; no chance to stop 
the water circulation in the head; no leaky joints. 
On single cylinder motors there is no necessity 
for controls differing from former practice. On 
the multiple cylinder type the timer and carbu- 
retor are controlled from the rear with levers 
attached to the exhaust manifold. 


Test of a Gray Motor and Krice Carburetor 


The Gray Motor Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
have recently received the results of an interesting 
test which was made with one of their engines. 
Early in 1909 the Gray Motor Company loaned 
to Purdue University a two-cylinder engine which 
was to be used by the students for making vari- 
ous tests on power, economy, etc. 

In the first test made this motor delivered more 
than its rated power, the maximum being 14.75 
H.P. at 1040 R.P.M. with gasolene consumption 


Each has some ad-: 
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3 =| Steering Gears 
= PLi DUKE vos and MARINE FITTINGS for 
cz =: | Power and Sail Yachts 
ce AAGNESS = 55 
“2 “Always There” heal ; 
we tie te Se SS | Edson Manufacturing Company 
Z catcAa BOSTON LOS postin — Established 1859 

DETROIT KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO CS 


SOS 


206 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
HWW4 PUY ATTICS 
INSIST THAT TTS A HARTHAN (Cy ETH TENTED Is Your Boat Always Under Control ? 


Can you reverse, go backward or stop when and wherever you please 


—can ann get away from the wharf or land anywhere without danger 
rae stile “THE MOORE REVERSE SWITCH 
(for two cycle engines only) 


enables the owner to do all this just as effectively as 
have no superior for can be done with a reverse gear. 















< So why Fp 4 a gear which is heavy, cumbersome, ex- 

pensive and hard to install when the Moore Reverse 

SPEED Switch will do the same work as well or better at a 

. big eeving in cost, space, weight and installation cost? 
CRUISING The Moore Reverse Switch is guaranteed to give 


satisfaction not only for a year but for the life of the 
TOWING engine. Shipped anywhere upon receipt of price on 
30 days’ trial. Price $7.50 for single cylinder engine, 


“THE $10.00 for doubles. Full information free. 


HargtHan PROPELLER” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Send for Catalog to Live proposition for live representatives. 
( TRADE MARK Exclusive territory. Write. ' 


on each blade McFarland Foundry & Machine Co. 





























DO NOT BUY AN IMITATION TRENTON NEW JERSEY J. B. MOORE WR STINGTON: Stet E. 
_ “H ARTFORD’ MAKES ANY RowBoAT A MOTORBoAT 


2-CYCLE ENGINES You can clamp an ‘‘Evinrude’’ Detachable Rowboat Motor 





MARINE te the stern of any rowboat in a minute. Detached as 
exammyeessstinini, quickly and easily. No alterations to boat. Speed guar- 
MODEL X AS SHOWN anteed 7 miles an hour. The 
5 and 10 H.P. SINGLE 
10 and 20 H. P. DOUBLE VINRUDE 
REGULAR MODEL now BOAT mount 4 OTO R 
3,5 and 7 H.P. SINGLE is a powerful, reversible, gasoline motor. Weighs but 50 pounds. 
6 and 12 H.P. DOUBLE Saeed, Se ee er 
ee : Reliability — Serviceability Now Unquestioned 
The Gray & Prior Machine Co. Adopted by United States, Russian, Danish and Swedish Governments 
656 Suffield Street Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. Send for Literature 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 355 Walker Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCHES : NEW YORK SALESROOM, Dept. G. G., 260 W. BROADWAY 
117 Commercial Street, Portland, Me. 
300 East Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 














INVENTIONS DEVELOPED PATTERN MAKING 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT 


TRIAL 


VAUAOiantias 


t We absolutely guarantee 
= + See ee the Krice Carburetor to 
use less gasoline—give 
better control and 20% 
more power. Your money 
back if it doesn’t. 


The only sure way to 
know that you are get- 


MARINE MODELS A SPECIALTY | AARY C Carburetor wo O- 






ting ali the power from 
our en ine is. to try a 
rice Carburetor. 


Write to-day for lit- 
THE H. E. BOUCHER MFG. CO. KRICE CARBURETOR CO 
20 FULTON ST. | NEW YORK 7 Charlotte Ave., - Detroit, Mich, 


lee 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its: service is absolutely free. 
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of 1.15 pints per horse power. Engine way 
equipped with a standard Schebler carburety 
After these tests the engine was taken to fh 
coast of Maire and installed in a 25-foot by; 
foot 5 inch motor boat and was used for thr 
summers. At the end of the third season it wa 
taken back to the Purdue University and ove. 
hauled thoroughly, the only repairs necessay 
being a-new crank shaft and new shaft bearing 


; ae 
During the last season’s use the Schebler ¢ar. 
MO) .buretor had also been removed and replaced with 

a Krice Carburetor. 


After these three seasons of service the ep. 


Wj gine was again tested for power and economy, 
wi and in one series of tests the average R.P.\M 
} was 1080 at 80 pounds brake load, the engine d¢. 
wie livered 18.83 H.P. 


The Gray Company has been furnished with de. 


Mis tailed statement of these tests as made in the 
Wig engineering laboratory, showing fuel consump 
om waz «tion and brake horsepower at various speeds the 
mn engine was run. Through: the courtesy of th 


Gray Company we reproduce these interesting 
tables showing the results obtained. 


SAUTIMORE RYE GRATIFIES, SATISFIES at Your Best Shipmate 
CHEERS AND REFRESHES vit Right now is the time to go over everything 


aboard your boat. Keep everything spick, span 
tac tq and ship-shape all through the summer. Thats 

Barimont yg «what all real sailormen want to do—and 3-in-One 

SSL LANATAN'E SOS, Wah iy in castle yon: to gecamplich ‘your pupae 

It is a penetrating oil compound that sinks into 

the minute pores of all your exposed brass or 

nickel fittings and forms an unseen protecting 

wm “overcoat.” This protection tends to prevent any 

rust, tarnish or verdigris forming from the ef- 

fects of either salt or fresh water. Ask any 

experienced boat owner if this is not the truth, 
He knows! 

Your good shipmate, 3-in-One, cleans and pol- 
ishes all veneered or varnished woodwork on 
deck, in the cabin and in the galley. It keeps 
everything sweet, clean and sanitary. Put a few 
drops on a soft cloth wrung out in cold water. 
NAVIGATION FOR THE Then go over the wood. After that, polish with 

mE : dry cheese cloth, always rubbihg with the grain. 

AMATEU R—Captain “2 fees: 

E. T. Morton. Short The original lustre comes right’back! 

teaticonsimplermethy | | in-Ove also, lubricates lorks. block, clod 
A ic | . “ai 's, ; ; rery- 

a Bigger Catch : roy th ag or thing fy that a oe. It is sold at 

7 all good stores in three size bottles. A special 

Bait with lively minnows—the fish will ~ THE AUTOMOBILE — Its vainaiaaiss size is “t%4 Pint for %4 Dollar” 
bite better, and you'll havea bigger catch 7 ; Books for out ear selection, Care and Use If you desire you can -try before you buy 
to take home with you than if your -% —Robert Sloss: Plain s a ; y  . > 4 
minnows are dead. a qwork and play é dvi The 3-in-One Oil Co., 42 Broadway, New York, 
“ and practical advice. informs us that they have a generous free sam- 


£ 4 THE YACHTSMAN’S HANDBOOK—Com- ple, and the 3-in-One Dictionary, for every 
ail, mander C. S. Stanworth, U.S.N.,and others. yachtsman who writes for them. This means 


\ Sailboats and motors. Ground tackle, hand- you! 

MINNOW BUCKETS ling lines and sails, soundings, etiquette. 
I alate in many styicoewich wale (Qa THE MOTOR BOAT, Its Selection, Care and 
) 1 Vanized insets— sunk icepan in _ NE Use—H. W. Slauson. Care of motor re- 
OD B make eg tg P! ——= ceives special attention. Camping and cruis- 


forated tops. Strong, handy, = . . 
yj sy tocleananddurable. “Frosting Th ing suggestions. 





Of practical value is 
contained in simple lang- 
uage in these recent ad- 
ditions to the handbook 
series: 














TERR EEE CeCe 


A Permanent Engine Exhibition 


The Gasolene Engine Equipment Company, 133 
Liberty street, New York City, who are Eastern 
distributors for Ferro, Van Blerck and Ideal 
motors, show an engine in operation at their 

Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 store. A full line of Columbian propellers, Joe’s 
cents a copy. Postage extra,5 cents. Send reverse gears, auto steering wheels, magnetos, 

for free Outing Handbook catalogue. Cleveland auto boats, etc., are also carried. 
Geuder, Paeschke & 


Frey Co. : OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY They handle only the best of everything and 


108 St. Paul Avenue @ 2D by eT] OUTING MAGAZINE yachting, OUTING HANDBOOKS have a permanent exhibition of everything pertain- 
(T-34) Milwaukee, U. 8. As 141145 WEST 30TH ST NEW YORK 122 §. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO ing to engines and equipments. 


your dealer. hasn’t Cream 
City Minnow Buckets—write 
/ us for prices and free catalog j 
VU) /.. on fishing tackle—but take Gp AG } 
y ‘ no substitute for Cream City. Yeon) | || Ieaas ; 




















DAVIS DINKS | Ki —y-— i FREE TO BOAT OWNERS 


Our New Celluloid COURSE 
PROTRACTOR will be sent to Boat 
owners or Yacht Club Members 
upon receipt of postal request. 
WILCOX, CRITTENDEN, & CO., INC 

Largest aud Olaest Makers of Marine 

Hardware in the Worid 


ae Est. 1847 MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 














Thomaston Yachtsman’s Knives 


“ila is q Our New Buffalo Handle Yachtsman is a beauty, besides being c ‘ f 
Are beauties and the most popular Vacht Tendere— very eo. contains large steel blade and marlinspike. A Five-year-old Boy Running an Evinrude Motor. 
Either row or power, in stock ready to ship. Price with nickeled handle, $1.00 | Buffalo Handle, $1.75 , 
Send for Catalog All brass-lined, German silver bolster, and best of blade steel in A New Factory for Evinrude Motors 
THE DAVIS BOAT WORKS co. allour goods Al! goods guaranteed or money refunded. Address: So great have been the sales of Evinrude de 
Foot Washington St., Sandusky, Ohio THOMASTON KNIFE CO., Thomaston, Conn. tachable rowboat and canoe motors that the 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers. 
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the pleasure of sailing. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


Outing Books cover every branch of marine sport and recreation. Every amateur skipper will find some 
particular volume on the Outing list that will be the means of cutting down expenses in the purchase of 
a boat or equipment—avoiding useless trouble when fitting out—safeguarding the boat and increasing 





The New Navy of the 
United States 


By N. L. STEBBINS 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND SHORT 
HISTORY OF THE NEW NAVY 
BY ADMIRAL DEWEY 


For many years Mr. Stebbins has 
been the photographer for the Navy 
Department and for builders of Ameri- 
can battleships. In photographing the 
new vessels on their trial trips he has 
accumulated a collection of pictures 
that cannot be duplicated outside the 
archives at Washington. 

This book is a photographic chron- 
icle of the modern United States navy 
from the day the “White Squadron” 
sailed out of Boston harbor with a 
fighting strength of five ships to the 
present time, showing every vessel 
from the monster Delaware to the small 
cutter. It contains over one hundred 
and fifty photographs of battleships, 
destroyers, cruisers, revenue cutters, 
colliers and transports, with designs of 
the vessels now in the course of con- 
struction, which will not be put in com- 
mission for three years. 

This pictorial record is supplemented 
by an accurate account of displacement, 
equipment, complement of men, speed, 
armament, and a brief history of each 
vessel. 

It is absolutely up-to-date as it con- 
tains data and pictures of trials and 
naneuvers held in March 1912. 

It is the only complete and authentic 
pictorial history of our Modern Navy. 


Size 7xg inches. Cloth, Price $1.50 


net. Just published. 


IN FAIR WEATHER 
AND FOUL 


Boat Sailing 


By 
CAPT. A. J. KENEALY 


A STANDARD BOOK 
NOW IN THE EIGHTH 
EDITION 











It contains a fund of valuable information 
on the selection, care and use of a small 
boat. Capt. Kenealy also gives some excel- 
lent advice to the amateur skipper on every- 
day seamanship. One chapter of this book 
may be the means of winning a race for 
you—another may help you to avoid dan- 
ger and discomfort in weathering a storm. 
Some of the chapter headings are as fol- 
lows: Choice of a Boat, Sailing in a Gale 
or Squall, Fitting Out, Overhauling, Theory 
and Practice of Sailing, Compass and 
Charts, Nautical Terms, Splices, Knots and 
Bends, Rules of the Road at Sea, Weather 
Wrinkles, etc. 


Price $1.00 Net—Postage 10c. 


The Motor Boat 


ITS SELECTION, CARE AND USE 
By HAROLD WHITING SLAUSON 


The intending purchaser of a motor boat 
is advised as to the type of, boat best suited 
to his particular needs, the power required 
for the desired speeds, and, the equipment 
necessary for the varying uses. The care 
of the engine receives special attention and 
chapters are included on the use of the boat 
in camping and cruising expeditions, its 
care through the winter, and its efficiency 
in the summer. 


Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. Size 
44%4x7%. Price 70c net, postage Sc addi- 
tional. = 








Pilot Water Navigation 


By COMMANDER 
Cc. S. STANWORTH 
U.S.N. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON 
NAVIGATION FOR 
THE AMATEUR 


A new handbook on pilot water naviga- 
tion for the use of the motor boat and sail 
boat man which should be studied by every 
amateur skipper. A short treatise for the 
use of Yachtsmen on that branch of naviga- 
tion that does not require nautical astron- 
omy or the use of sextant or chronometer. 
This comprehensive work contains chapters 
on the following subjects: The Compass, 
Piloting, Tides and Tidal Currents, Winds 
and Weather, Middle Latitude and Merca- 
tor Sailing. 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 





The Yachtsman’s Handbook 


By 


HERBERT L. STONE 
(Editor of Yachting) 


Deals with the practical handling of sail 
boats, with some light‘on the operation of 
the gasoline motor. It includes such sub- 
jects as handling the ground tackle, hand- 
ling lines and taking soundings, and use of 
the lead line; handling sails, engine troubles 
that may be avoided, care of the gasoline 
motor and yachting etiquette. 


Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. Size 
444x7%. Price 70c net, postage 5c extra. 











Complete catalog will be sent upon re- 
quest. Outing books may be purchased 
from any bookseller, sporting goods dealer, 
or direct by mail. 





Navigation for the Amateur 
By CAPT. E. T. MORTON 


A short treatise on the simple methods 
of finding position at sea by the observation 
of the sun’s altitude and the use of the sex- 
tant and chronometer. It is arranged espe- 
cially for yachtsmen and amateurs who 
wish to know the simpler formulas for the 
necessary navigation involved in taking a 
boat anywhere off|shore. Illustrated with 
drawings. * 


Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. Size 
414x7%. Price 70c net, postage 5c extra, 








uting Publishing Company, 141-145 West 36th Street, New York 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Peres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combination 
label representing the old and the new labels, and in the old 
style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar insignia, as shown 
in this advertisement. 

- According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 29th, 1911, no one 
but the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) is entitled to use 
the word CHARTREUSE as the name or designation of a 
Liqueur, so their victory in the suit against the Cusenier Com- 
pany, representing M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator ap- 
pointed by the French Courts, and his successors, the Com- 
pagnie Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they alone, 
have the formula or recipe of the secret process employed in 
the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, and have never 
parted with it. There is no genuine Chartreuse save that made 
by them at Tarragona, Spain. 





At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, ots, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 





Sailmakers 


Sails, Spray Hoods, Awnings 
Covers, Etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


G. W. ROBINSON & CO. 
City Island New York City 








High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 
Quality Cushions For Gasolene, Water and Air of 


Mattresses, Pillows and any shape or dimensions desired 
for any pressure. We make 


Upholstery only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of 


M. W. F OGG marine work. 


No 202 Front Street L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
Catalogues New York City 50 Cliff Street : : : New York 


Manufactured Since 1845 by 























GET THIS CATALOGUE 


\iaaaiad The Famous Michigan ‘Basdtalad 
Speed Propeller Wheels, Reverse Gears 
and Marine Hardware are used on 
some of the most up-to-date and fast- 
est boats in the world. Our prices 
, are the lowest; our goods the best; 
oe : satisfaction guaranteed; immense 
6“ 9 <7 & stock; prompt shipment; on 
money. en or our 
GURNET” DORY ee ae 
THE SEA GOER MICHIGAN WHEEL CO. 
Lengths from 16 to 30 feet Safe, Silent and Non-Sinkable else Neyiee MICH. U. a. 4. 
SPEED AND EXPRESS BOATS ALSO 
Illustrated folder on request when stating requirements 
THE ATLANTIC COMPANY, Amesbury, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 30 Church St. BOSTON: 93 Haverhill St. 
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Evinrude Motor Company have found it neces- 
sary to constantly enlarge the size of their fac- 
tory to meet the increased demand for their mo- 
tors. Just two years ago the factory occupied 
400 feet of floor space. To-day, in moving into 
the new factory, they have 3,100 feet of floor 
space in which to manufacture efficient and useful 
little motors. The motors are finding a ready 
sale in foreign countries as well as in the domes- 
tic trade. 


How Patricia Took the Cup 


(Continued from page 153) 
down the line from the northward while Gooder- 
ham on the port tack stood toward her, jibed 
right alongside and covered Michicago neatly, the 
two crossing side by side and immediately break- 
ing out spinnakers. After going about half a 
mile Michicago started a luffing match to get her 
wind clear, both stood to the southward, and 
when they bore off Michicago was in the lead, 
and jibed round the first mark about 30 seconds 
ahead. It was a close reach under working sails 
only to the next mark. Michicago slowly opened 
up a lead and was some eight or ten lengths ahead 
of the Canadian boat as they rounded the second 
mark, the wind having fallen light. As they 
swung around the mark and flattened down for 
the beat home, Patricia took the starboard tack, 
Michicago standing on the port tack in the lead. 
Every time Michicago tacked the Canadian boat 
tacked also so that they split tacks all the way 
home, Patricia getting her wind free. When 
about a quarter of a mile from the finish Patri- 
cia got a favoring slant of wind and crossed Mi- 
chicago on the starboard tack, and they rounded 
the home mark in this order: 
Elapsed 
Time 

Patricia 12 :58 :55 1:43 :55 

Michicago 12 :59 :44 1:44:44 

The wind died out soon after the boats rounded, 
and both boats described several circles in the 
confusing air before it came in true again from 
the southwest. Then both set »spinnakers and 
ballooners and went out into the lake. Patricia 
lost some time by the cleat of the spinnaker sheet 
pulling off the deck, but she only dropped a few 
seconds, rounding the first mark of the secone 
round 28 seconds ahead. 

The next leg was again a reach and both crews 
sent up reaching jibs. On this point of sailing 
the boats were evenly matched, and neither could 
gain on the other until the wind hauled and 
headed them. Michicago could not gain going to 
windward in the light airs, and Patricia rounded 
the second mark still 28 seconds in the lead. By 
reason of the shift of wind the last leg was a 
spinnaker run. Michicago. was near enough to 
take Patricia’s wind, and her crew worked hard 
setting and trimming the light canvas. Their 
hard work was rewarded, and they worked up on 
the Canadian sloop, but could not pass her and 
the boats came down to the finish line neck and 
neck. Patricia had her boom to port and when 
near the finish the wind shifted so that her sails 
drew better than Michicago’s, and she pulled 
slightly ahead and slid over the finish line first 


‘with Michicago lapping her less than a length 


astern. It was a heart-breaking finish and a hard 
one for the Americans to lose, but nine seconds 
separating the boats. The following is the time 
for the race: 
Start Finished Elapsed 
Patricia ... 11:15 2:48:10 3:33:10 
Michicago.. 11:15 2:48 :19 3 :33 :19 


FOURTH RACE, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14TH. 


The count now stood two to one in favor of 
the Canadian and Patricia’s crew were confident 
of their ability to hold the American boat. When 
they came to the line for the fourth race the 
wind was light and unsteady, and several times 
during the race it seemed as if neither of the 
boats would finish inside of the time limit of 
five hours. The course was again windward and 
leeward, which should have favored Michicago, 
as in the previous races she had done her best 
work in going to windward. The wind was east 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers. 
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If You Want To Sell Your Boat 


advertise it in the ‘‘ Boat for Sale’’ section of the October 


YACHTING, published September 25th. 


Many people are anxious to buy at that season of the 
year, counting on its offering them a better chance to get 
just the kind of craft they want than any other. 


YACHTING makes a specia/ /ow rate for these °* For 
Sale” advertisements, and every reader who wants to dispose 
of his boat before the time to haul her out comes round will 
do well to spend the few dollars necessary to have an‘ effective 
advertisement in the October number. 








See the ‘For Sale’’ advertisements in pages. 139 to 142 
in this issue for sample announcements. | | 


RATES: 
An advertisement occupying one inch space wy eR I i 
An advertisement occupying two inch space . . . . . . . cost 93.50 
An advertisement occupying three inch space . . . . . . . cost 5.25 
An advertisement occupying four inch space Se Soe eee ky 7.00 
An advertisement occupying six inch space erate ern a 
An advertisement occupying one-half page space . . . . «. . cost 26.25 
An advertisement occupying one page space . . . . . . . cost 52,50 


We make cuts from your photograph at our own expense 
on advertisements two inches or more in size. 


Copy should be in our hands by September 13th, if 
possible. . 


Address orders or inquiries for further information to 
Advertising Department | 


YACHTING 


141-145 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 
veeaeiiiiail 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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when the boats came to the line, and in the jeat 

THE to windward Michago had all the better oi it 
ALI. and pulled out a good lead so that at the ‘irs 

IMPROVED mark she was ahead by almost 6 minutes. Pa. 


tricia’s crew were working hard, however, and 


watching for a chance to make up the lost ground, 
The times at the home buoy, first round were, 
R V : R S , ei : A R Michicago 1:36:22; Patricia 1:44:10. 
Gooderham, seeing that the wind was shifting 
A to the south, worked over _ ; on the second 
round, got it first and rapidly drew up on the 
for MOTOR BOATS ameticos boat and passed her, eventually leaving 
her nearly half a mile astern in the fluky airs, 


Made only of This lead she held to the finish where she was 8 
minutes and 35 seconds ahead of Michicago, the 


HARDENED STEEL SPUR GEARS times being as follows: 
Elapsed 


MOST RELIABLE HIGHEST GRADE EASIEST TO INSTALL Patricia 4: “14: 53 

: : Michicago :27 
Four sizes carried in stock The Canadians thus took the cup ae winning 
Send for Catalog three races out of four. An analysis of the four 
races showed the boats to be pets coy a 
‘ though it must be borne in mind that the Cana- 
NEW YORK GEAR WORKS wort being handled by a crew that knew her 
thoroughly, while the American crew had practi- 
cally an untried boat under them, and probably 
did not get out of her all that they would have 
had they been sailing her for any length of time. 


W It is no discredit to the Chicago Yacht Club sail- 

ILSON & SILSBY H AU Lu OU I ors to say that Patricia was better handled, and 

in Gooderham, Canada has a racing skipper of 

SAIL MAKERS ON OUR RAILWAYS the first magnitude and a worthy successor to 

Emeli is. It’s hard t than this, 

mo ; oe. N AT wo a) actage ' : ar — bag an this 

Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings Phone 110 Rye RYE, N. Y. etroit Welebrates Its birthday 

(Continued from page 175) 

1st HEAT 2ND HEAT 


wut oe BIDDLE eet PROPELLERS | Bive "Fish, TB "Sediey :85 Did not start 


Special attenti to Yacht il Zephyr, F. P. Sprague 7 Did not start. 
Pp attention given Oo Yac sails ae. - Satie Peeenie, * Gathin tii tines 26- von an gg Chen. 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- Muidie Pe my ourse 8 miles 
Y sag - 4 Biddle Propellers are designed by cuperinant naval ar- Chum, W. McGee, Detroit, Mich. 21:06 23:24 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. chitects. rite for details on propellers and hardware. ’ 16-Mile Hydroplane Race. Start 2:02:30. . 
Office and Left: BIDDLE HARDWARE CO., 607 Commerce St., Philadelphia ELAPSED TIME 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK Established 1837. Branch offices: London, Stockholm, Montreal, Neptune, Lawrence Buhl 33 :16% 
: ns a Crusader, F. P. Work ; Did not finish 
an -Mile Displacement Race. Start 2:40:00. 
Eph, Carl Fisher 84:41 
NEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS Scotti. E. W. Crapohl 1:06:30 
Reliance, Chas. & A. / yi Did not finish, 


FERRO, VAN BLERCK, ERD, IDEAL, UNCLE SAM | 0225.0. "occ: ¢ So; “27 Big not Bai 
M A np | N E E NE G I N e o 40-Mile ate — Championship, 
GASOLINE ENGINE EQUIPMENT CO. = Call or Write | 133 Liberty Street, New York | Kitty Hawk IJ, H. H. Timken ate j 


Eph, Carl Fisher 
NOMGAE- 6. 0 sot ccd dines Cesdetoyeeems Sank during first lap. 
One Mile Against Time. 


Cruisers, Commercial Vessels | | Dayton Electric Launch Lighting Outfits | Kitty Hawk U1, H. H. Timken 
AND SSS are made in all sizes, for all styles of motor The Gold Cup Challenge Races 


Weckler-Fauber Hydroplanes Sd es ee ot oe oe (Continued from page 160) 


is there. Send for our free book today. 
that the Baby Reliance still held her lead, P. D. 
WECKLER BOAT COMPANY The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Company beled about 100 ponar behind. The Wasp i 
ee ee ee ae oe ai ee Se Dayton, Ohio | Guess Not were fighting hard for third place with 


DALE—30 Handsome raised deck cruiser 30! x 8' 4" x 2! 6". the Mitt practically out of it. The Syracuse did 
Toilet, lockers, ice box, dish closet, -etc., etc. not start in this day’s event, as she probably felt 





59 Milton Street 344010). OP | N, N ve 


















































Running water to sink and lavatory. ‘All woodwork panelled. Cabin Advertised goods are always the most that she could not make a satisfactory showing. 


1 0 
os Ssoctae ae oT ge cep “aaron bined, dependable. The second lap was a repetition of the first, 
gedit, tien ecd dadiom tor 08:40: Pauditan an idan hee ; : the Wasp, however, gaining a comfortable lead 
complete, $16.00. Weighs 125 pounds. Slight, bhatehewage, bull A manufacturer wont advertise his pro-| on the Guess Not. All this time the excitement 


, doors, and all boat woodwork made to sketch. duct unless he i . : : . : 
e is ready to stand behind it | was intense, as it was feared that something 

WE MAKE OTHER STY ; 
LET Us Know ‘YOUR Wanls we Can SATISFY YOO in all ways. might happen to either P. D. Q. II. or Commo- 


WM. L. DALE - 121 River Avenue - BRONX, N.Y. dore Blackton’ s boat. The boats soon appeared 
‘ in the same position. Mr. Miles had been driving 


A LEAKY a very careful race, knowing that a second was 
BOAT IS all he needed. As Baby Reliance crossed the fin- 
PRETTY LTA ish line she was given a great reception, but the 
BAD BUT GASOLINE ENGINES ‘ea! demonstration came when Mr. Miles fin 
A LEAKY Poppet Valve and Piston Valve types, 4, 6 and 8 cylin- ished in the P. D. Q., winning the Gold Cup Race 
TANK IS ders, extical a} ead N 4 aiMpesi A? t2 100 HP. Gu Goarenteed. again for the Thousand Islands Yacht Club, the 
WORSE. > = St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. cheering and tooting of whistles and sirens being 
——_——__N. Y. Bowler, Holmes and Hecker Co., 141 Liberty St. deafening for several minutes. The Wasp was 

Long Island, Merrill Bros., Massapequa, N. Y. third, followed by the Guess Not and Mitt. The 


course was admirably patrolled by Lieut. Hinck- 


ley, of the Revenue Cutter Service. 
Ww LN L HA AA The Baby Reliance, a 20-foot hydroplane, } 


; a ae - : 4 equipped with a 150 H.P. Sterling motor, was ut 
paces fesen $25 to $50 . a x 8 DAY TIMEPIECES doubtedly the fastest boat in the race, with 2 
avatories from $20 upwarc > 4 be i i 


ie FOR MOTOR B possible exception of the Ankle Deep, which did 
GUS. A. DIEM OATS AND YACHTS not have a real chance to show her speed. The 
~ ; j WALTHAM WATCH CO. P. D. Q. II was the lowest powered boat in the 
20 Fulton St, New York City ; WALTHAM. MASS. race, having 45/65 H.P. Sterling motor. She & 
, * a Dixie, Jr. 
Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers. 
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Paint the Bottom of a Deep Sea Cruising Yacht or a Fast Racing Launch with 
—S & Me 


Marblehead Anti-Fouling, Green, White or Bronze 


SMOOTH—DURABLE - SLIPPERY—HANDSOME 
THE MOST POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF MARINE GROWTH PRODUCED 


For WOOD or STEEL. It is NOT a Copper Paint and IS Non-Corrosive. 
FOR TROPICAL WATERS it is the only substitute for Copper Sheathing. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
For Topsides—YACHT WHITE and VARNISH BLACK. Deck Paints of all colors. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 














35-40 H.P. 3 Cylinder 
Extreme High Speed Vim. 


The VIM 


The Motor that can’t back-fire 














OUTING FOR SEPTEMBER 


Is areal magazine. It’s The Vim is steadily increasing its popularity and 


winning new and Galerged numbers of enthusiastic 





“FALL SHOOTING” pri- 
marily but rounded out to 
comple satisfy the out- 
door man. 


USING THE WOOD. 
EN CLUBS IN GOLF, by 
Harold H. Hilton. How the 
changes in golf courses have 
placed increased emphasis 
on the long drive. ecret 
of the long drive. The use 
of wooden clubs through 
the fair green and for ap- 
proaching. 

THE SAFETY OF 
FLIGHT, by Claude Gra- 
hame-White. Refutes the 
argument against the aero- 
plane on the ground of its 
dangers—analyzing the ac- 
eidents—how they might 
have been avoided. 





owners every year. 

In years of success in all parts of the world it 
has developed no weaknesses and no shortcomings. 

The new 1912 Vim is strong and staunch and 
— to endure and to remain efbcient as long as it 
asts— 

The importance- of placing a VIM ‘in your boat 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Let us send you our catalog and tell you what 
Vim owners say. 

Live, responsible dealers wanted everywhere. 


The Vim Motor Com 
22 Water Street, Sandusky’ Obio 


DEALERS 

Verrier, Eddy Company, 17 E. 2ist St., New York. 
This firm will take all makes of marine motors 

in trade. “ 

The Lunt-Moss Company, 43 South Market St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Olsen and Jarvis, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I. L. Lafleur, Limited, 365 Notre Dame St., Mon- 
treal, Que. 

W. D. Dunning, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Craig Bros., Norfolk. Va. 





STANDARD TYPE HEAVY DUTY TYPE 
3 to 36 H.P. 332 to 18 H. P. 
EXTREME .HIGH SPEED TYPE 
13 to 55 H. P. 


THE ATTACK IN TENNIS, by Raymond D. Little. 
How to use your brains on the court—out guessing the other 
man or guessing what he is going to do before he does it. 
The arguments are backed up by incidents that have come 
under Mr. Little’s personal observations. 

OVER THE INTERIOR ANDES. 

ECHOES OF THE WILD RICE. 

FIELD WORK AT CLAY BIRDS. 

TWO-HUNDRED YARD SHARP SHOOTING. 

PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON DOGS, FISHING, POULTRY, Ete. 

REAL OUTDOOR FICTION. 

GET IT FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER—or better still \NTI-1 











send us your name and address with a dollar bill AT OUR 
RISK. We will send you this number and five others up to 
March 1913. Regular subscription price $3.00 a year, all 


‘OULING PAIN] 


PFA s Vit ee | \ 


WORTH 


WE 


news-stands 25 cents. COLD 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yachting, OUFING HANDBOOKS 
141.145 WEST 36TH ST NEW YORK 122 $. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advértisers:: * « » 





INDEX TO 


YACHTING 


6 OMe cent 


SEPTEMBER, I0I2 


ADVERTISERS 


We want to call the particular attention of YACHTING READERS to the arrangement of this Advertising Index. The 
advertisers in YACHTING are the most reliable and dependable to be found anywhere. They can supply EVERY want of 
All boat owners in the VERY BEST POSSIBLE WAY. No matter WHAT you may want from month to month 
a glance at YACHTING’S Advertising Index will show. IMMEDIATELY the BEST PEOPLE to go to for it. 


GET THE HABIT OF REFERRING TO THIS INDEX WHEN YOU MAKE PURCHASES 


Accessories, Engine Equipment, Etc. 
American Ever Ready Co 
Biddle Hardware Co 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co 
CE Dias Pins ie oho kEa eds ¢ 8408 we 198 
Durkee & Co., C. D 
Ferdinand & Co., 
Fogg, M. W 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co 
Koven & Bro., L. -O 
Krice Carbureter Co 
Michigan Wheel Co 
Moore, J, B 
New York Gear Works 
Pyrene Mfg. Co 
Splitdorf Electrical Co 
Stamford Foundry Co 
Thomaston Knife Co 
Waltham Watch Co 
ee Ee ore 194 


Marine Engines 
Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co 
Camden Anchor-Rockland Machine Co.. 187 
Elco—The Electric Launch Co 
Evinrude Motor Co 
Gasoline Engine Equipment Co 
Gas Engine & Power Co. & Chas. L. Sea- 


2d cover 


Marine Engines (Continued) 
Roberts Motor Co 2d cover 
Scripps Motor Co 
Sterling Engine Co 
The Standard Co 
Trebert Eng. Co., H. L. F 
Vim Motor Co 


Batjer & Co 

Boucher Mfg. Co., 

Dieges & Clust 

Hunter Baltimore Rye 
Insurance Co. of No. America 
Puritan Hotel 

Three-In-One Oil Co 
Thomaston Knife Co 


Motor Boats, Dories, Etc. 
Atlantic Co 
Dale, Wm. L 
Davis Boat Works Co 
Elco—The Electric Launch Co 2d cover 
Gas Engine & Power Co. & Chas. L. Sea- 


Paints and Varnishes 
Henke Mfg. Co 
Stearns & McKay Mfg. Co 
Valentine & Co 


Propellers and Steering Gears 
Biddle Hardware Co 
Columbian Brass Foundry 
Edison Mfg. Co 
Hyde Windlass Co 
McFarland Fdy. & Machine Co 
Michigan Wheel Co 


Publications 
The Outing Magazine 
Outing Books 


Sails and Sail Makers 
Boston Yarn Co 
Griffin, Wm. 


Robinson Co., 
Wilson & Silsby 


Second Hand Boats 
Cox & Stevens 


Gielow & Orr 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane 
Seaman, Stanley M 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 
Alden, John G 


Barney, Morgan 

Binney, Arthur 

Bowes & Mower 

Bruns, Kimball & Co 

Cox & Stevens 

Gielow & Orr 

Jennings Yacht Brokerage Co 
Jones, Frank Bowne 

Tams, Lemoine & Crane 
Watts, J. Murray 














YACHTING PRINTS 


Are superb art reproductions in photogravure and photo-gelatine. The 
processes by which these are done are photographic and not only pre- 


serve the clearness and realism 


artistic quality which greatly enhances their charm. Mounted on suitable 


Art Mounts, they are admirably 


portfolio form. Average size of pictures 20x 25 inches. Price $1.50 each. 
Hand tinted in full color, $3.00 each. Send a post-card for illustrated 
Any subject will be sent carefully packed, express prepaid 


catalog. 
upon receipt of price. 


OUTING PUBLI 
OUTING MAGAZINE 
141-145 WEST 36TH ST NEW YORK 


yachting, 


of the pictures, but add softness and 


adapted for framing or for keeping in 


SHING COMPANY 
OU-FING HANDBOOKS 
122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


SE 
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Hotel Puritan 


Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


100 YARDS WEST FROM MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE CAR LINES 








Che PBistinctive Boston House 


AND ONE OF THE MOST INVITING HOTELS IN THE WORLD TO THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE BEST WITH NO UNDUE DISPLAY 


Several Desirable Rooms and Suites at Modest Rates 


A Booklet of the Hotel with Guide to Boston and vicinity or ‘‘ The Story of New England,” 
alittle book of some merit for those interested in its beginnings, will be mailed on request. 


E D. COSTELLO, Manager 


| Are You 
Getting It? 











NOW READY 


For Your Library 


Volume XI of Yachting 


JANUARY to JUNE (inclusive) 1912 
Beautifully Bound in Blue and Gold 


(Uniform with Volumes I, II, III, IV, V, VI, 
VII, VIII, 1X and X) 


PRICE, 2:25 


Volume XI forms a most valuable record of 
Yachting matters and events for the first half 
of 1912. 


Every yachtsman needs it, and it should 











be in every yacht club library 


If you desire to have your back numbers bound, 
and will send them to us, transportation prepaid, 
we will bind them for you for $1.25 per volume 
of six numbers. , 


Address, Circulation Department 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 141-5 West 36th St., NewYork 











@iIn buying. a boat—large or 
small—fast or slow—one thing 
that always enters into the price 
is—speed. Of two boats, ex- 
actly alike in other respects, the 
one with the better speed brings 
the higher price. 


@ Unquestionably you pay for speed in any 
kind of a boat but—are you getting it? The 
eye, the ear, no matter how experienced, can 
only make a rough estimate of the speed of 
an engine. When you have to depend on a 
guess you either leave too great a margin for 
safety’s sake or you run your engine too fast. 
You are either making an unnecessary sacri- 
fice of legitimate speed—speed that you paid 


for—or you are injuring your engine by ° 


running beyond the limit of safety. You 


cannot run an engine by guess work and 
get the best out of it. 


@ An Eveready Tachometer will enable you— 
without risking your engine—to get all the 
speed of which your boat is capable. One of 
these instruments connected to your engine 
will show you at a glance exactly how many 
revolutions your engine is making. It will 
enable you to run at full speed steadily and in 
perfect safety. It will guard your engine from 
injury and save you endless trouble. It will 
warn you when adjustments are needed. 


@ Equip your power boat with an Eveready 
Tachometer. It will be a source of constant 
satisfaction—it will give you a confidence you 
have never had before. 


@ (Used on the “Dixie IV”—the fastest motor 
boat in the world.) 


Ask for Bulletin No. 4182 


304-322 Hudson Street - 
New York City . 






American Ever Ready Co. 


" Boston New Orleans Chicago San Francisco | 





Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 








